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THOUGHT 


VOL. I. SEPTEMBER, 1926 NO. 2 


The Emergence of the Missouri Val- 
ley Into History 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


Herewith is a hitherto unpublished sketch-map of the Mississippi basin to illustrate a 
Relation based upon two letters (February 28 and March 4, 1700) of the famous path- 
finder, Henri de Tonty. Of the two copies of the croquis listed by Harrisse, Notes sur la 
Cartographie de la Nouvelle France, p. 215, one, neatly executed in colors, is in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Mss. Frangais, 9097, f. 107). Though crudely made and 
showing little if any advance in acquaintance with the Missouri country over the Mar- 
quette and Jolliet maps of a quarter of a century before, the sketch has points of interest 
to students of early Western cartography. Thus, the Rocky Mountains are indicated while 
the historic Tamaroa Mission is placed on the right bank of the Mississippi in the 
locality of St. Louis. The accompanying Relation, however, seems to state (which was 
the fact), that the Mission stood on the left bank. Possibly the cartographer, availing 
himself of information of later date than the de Tonti letters, wished to indicate the 
French-Indian-Jesuit settlement actually laid out in the fall of 1700 on or very close to 
the site of present-day St. Louis. To read the descriptive title, reverse the map. For 
photostat copies of the map and accompanying Relation the writer is indebted to the 
courtesy of M. Edmond Buron, Paris, and Dr. Walter Doughty, Director of the Dominion 
Archives, Ottawa, Canada.—Editor’s Note. 


I 


T IS now thirty-three years since Professor Henry Jackson Turner 
in a paper read at the ninth annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, Chicago, 1893, first announced his now 

familiar thesis that the most significant factor in the historical de- 
velopment of the United States has been “the advancing frontier.” 
Having met with widespread and sometimes enthusiastic favor among 
scholars and workers in the field of American history, the thesis is 
now being challenged as of exaggerated importance, out of harmony 
with a mass of facts and inadequate as a key to the interpretation 


of certain major phenomena in our national history. Meantime, 
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however, it has unquestionably proved a stimulating and even in- 
spiring conception and much excellent history has come to be writ- 
ten around it. For one thing, it has served to direct attention to the 
Trans-Mississippi West as the section of the country more particu- 
larly identified with the story of the American frontier. Very 
largely through its influence the West has generally met with ade- 
quate treatment if not with an altogether generous and outstanding 
measure of attention in the recent literature of American history. 
Set out in striking relief in the Turner thesis, the Old Frontier, al- 
ways a thing of mystery and charm in the popular mind, where it 
goes along with such stirring one-time realities as the Great Plains, 
Indian warfare and the Covered Wagon, took on added significance 
as the secrets of it stood revealed in numerous studies of the special 
student and researcher. 

It is with this ever-alluring subject of the Trans-Mississippi West 
that the present paper purposes to deal, having for its special aim 
to trace the earliest recorded attempts at exploration and missionary 
enterprise up the Valley of the Missouri. The source-material 
drawn upon is partly archival and partly printed, the topic in its 
double aspect not being one, as far as the writer is aware, which 
has hitherto engaged the attention of students of Western history.’ 
Space-limitations will necessitate a certain sketchiness of treatment, 
but it is hoped that some unfamiliar and probably not uninteresting 
history will be set before the reader. 

Jean Nicolet, the first white man to reach Wisconsin, (1634), 
brought back from his adventure some fascinating hearsay he had 
picked up concerning the wonderful country that lay to the West 
In the preparation of this paper the writer has drawn upon notes taken in personal 
research in the Archives Coloniales, Paris, in the summer of 1925, supplemented by 
subsequent study in the mass of copied material from the same Archives to be found 
in the Illinois Historical Survey, University of Illinois. The Ayer Collection of material 
on Western history in the Newberry Library, Chicago, and the Archives of Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec, made accessible to the writer through the kindness of the scholarly 


archivist, the Right Rev. Amedée Gosselin, have also furnished pertinent data. The 
printed sources utilized are for the most part indicated in the foot-notes. 
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beyond the limits of his trek. But the idea of exploring this un- 
known territory, so Henri Harrisse declares, was first given expres- 
sion to by the Jesuit missionaries of New France.’ “It would be a 
noble undertaking,” said the “Relation” of 1640, “to go and ex- 
plore these countries.”* Twenty-six years later (1666) Claude Al- 
louez, outstanding member of the Jesuit group, gave to the world 
the earliest notice by name of “la grande riviére nommée Messipi.””* 
Though a century and a third had elapsed since Coronado’s eventful 
march across the plains of the Southwest to shadowy Quivira, the 
memory of it was still stirring men’s imaginations and exciting their 
cupidity. So it was that when Louis Jolliet and Jacques Marquette 
set out in 1673 on their historic quest of the Mississippi there lay 
behind the enterprise the hopes of its temporal promoters that a way 
would thus be opened up to the South Sea, the Pacific Ocean of to- 
day, or even to the alluring gold mines of Quivira.” If such were 
the secular aims of the expedition, its spiritual objective, as con- 
ceived by Marquette, was the winning of new lands to the Cross of 
Christ. Having entered the Mississippi from the Wisconsin, June 
17, 1673, the two explorers found themselves somewhere about the 
following July 4, at the mouth of the Missouri. The date is a sig- 
nificant one, for it marks the discovery of the great waterway of the 
Trans-Mississippi West. It is so usual to think of Jolliet and Mar- 
quette as discoverers of the Mississippi that we lose sight of the al- 
most equally important fact that they are likewise discoverers of the 
Missouri. In his Journal Marquette penned the earliest notice we 
possess of the noble stream and its far-flung valley. The passage is 
a notable one in its union of religious fervor, graphic first-hand de- 
scription and shrewd geographical conjecture. 
While conversing about these monsters, sailing quietly in clear and 
calm water, we heard the noise of a rapid, in which we were about to 


*Henri Harrisse, Notes sur la Cartographie de la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1872, p. 121. 
‘Jesuit Relations (Thwaites ed.) 18:237. 

Td., 51:83. 

"Td., 59:87. 
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run. I have seen nothing more dreadful. An accumulation of large 
and entire trees, branches and floating islands, was issuing from the 
mouth of the river Pekitanoui, with such impetuosity that we could 
not without great danger risk passing through it. So great was the 
agitation that the water was very muddy and could not become clear. 
Pekitanoui is a river of considerable size, coming from the North- 
west, from a great Distance; and it discharges into the Missisipi. There 
are many Villages of savages along this river, and I hope by its means 
to discover the vermilion or California Sea [Gulf of California]. 
Judging from the Direction of the course of the Missisipi, if it con- 
tinue the same way, we think that it discharges into the Mexican gulf. 
It would be a great advantage to find the river leading to the southern 
sea, toward California: and as I have said, this is what I hope to do 
by means of the Pekitanoui, according to the reports made to me by 


the savages. 

Probably the Illinois, whom Marquette was dependent on for his 
data, were not themselves clearly informed as to the course of the 
Upper Missouri. Certainly the distances they gave him were 


strangely underestimated. And yet the missionary had grasped 
with substantial correctness a route, whether practicable or not, to 
the Pacific, that, namely, by the Missouri, Platte and Colorado rivers, 
with a portage between the two last named. The last leg of the 


route was a river 
which flows towards the West, where it falls into the sea. I have 
hardly any doubt that it is the vermilion sea, and I do not despair of 
discovering it some day, if God grants me the grace and the health to 
do so, in order that I may preach the Gospel to all the peoples of this 
new world who have so long groveled in the darkness of infidelity.® 


Though Marquette was never to ascend the Missouri, he had the 
distinction with Jolliet of first putting the Trans-Mississippi West in 
a literal sense “on the map.” The maps of the two explorers indi- 
cate the Missouri though without naming it, these being the earliest 
~ Td, 59:141, 143. According to Gabriel Marest, S. J. (1712) Pekitanoui signifies 
“muddy water.” Tonty translates Missouri “abundant in people.” The length of the 


Missouri from Three Forks, Montana, to its mouth is 2547 miles. Chappell, A History 
of the Missouri River in Kansas Historical Collection, 9:237. 
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appearances of that river in cartography. Moreover, the maps in- 
dicate by name many of the well-known Western Indian tribes of 
later history, locating them in positions corresponding more or less 
to those which they occupied when white men first made their ac- 
quaintance. Thus the holographic Marquette map of 1673-74 
names in order from East to West the 8chage (Osage), 8cmess8rit 
(Missouri), Kansa and Paniassa (Wichita), and in the same order 
on a line further north, the Otonanta (Oto), Pana (Pawnee), Maha 
(Omaha), the Pah8tet (Iowa). In the Thevenot Marquette map of 
1681 we have the Indian tribe registered as 8missouri, the exact 
present-day orthography of the name except for the initial 8 (ou). 
Jolliet’s map of 1674, finely executed as being the work of a skilled 
cartographer, presents practically the same series of Western In- 
dian tribes as is found in the Marquette maps. To these two dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen belongs, accordingly, the distinction of hav- 
ing first given a definite place in cartography to the great stretch 
of United States territory west of the Mississippi.‘ 
II 

Nine years had passed since the epoch-making expedition of Jol- 
liet and Marquette when, on February 14, 1682, Robert Cavelier de 
la Salle, in his historic descent of the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, reached the mouth of the Missouri. The Indians had put 
him in possession of much interesting information as to the mys- 
terious country which it drained. He catalogues some of the native 
tribes settled in the interior, places the nation des Pana or Pawnee 
at 200 leagues to the West, and estimates the navigable course of 
the riviére des Missourites at more than 400 leagues or approxi- 
mately 1000 English miles. He suggests the idea, often to be re- 
peated after him, that perhaps the Missouri is to be considered the 


"Jolliet’s letter to Frontenac inscribed as a cartouche on his map of 1674 indicates a 
western tributary of the Mississippi, evidently the Missouri, which affords a passage to 
the Vermilion Sea. Further, he visits an Indian village which is only five days distant 
from a nation, qui a commerce avec ceux de la Californie. Ernest Gagnon, Louis Jol- 


liet, Quebec, 1902, p. 86. 
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main stream and the Upper Mississippi only a tributary of the same, 
and this on account of “its depth, its breadth, the volume of its 
waters, the great number of nations that dwell along it, and the ex- 
cellence of the country which it waters.””* 

Other members of de la Salle’s party, as his nephew, Nicholas de 
la Salle, his lieutenant, Henri de Tonty and his chaplain, the Re- 
collect, Father Zenobius Membré, also put on record data concern- 
ing the mighty river which they passed on their left a few leagues 
below the Illinois. 

It is just as large [notes Membré] as the river Colbert [Mississippi] 
into which it empties, and which is so disturbed by it that from the 
mouth of this river the water is hardly drinkable. The Indians as- 
sured us that this river is formed by many others and that they ascend 
it for ten or twelve days to a mountain where they have their source; 
and that beyond this mountain is the sea where great ships are seen; 
that it [the Missouri] is peopled by a great number of large villages, 
of several different nations; that there are lands and prairies and great 
cattle and beaver hunting.® 
Baron Lahontan, if one can credit his account, entered the Mis- 

souri at its mouth under an escort of Outagami or Fox Indians, De- 
cember 17, 1688, going upstream as far as the Osage. He visited 
the Missouri villages, one of which his Fox friends would have had 
him set fire to, after killing its inhabitants. “Had I been of the 
same mind with the Outagamies, we had done noble exploits in this 
place.”*® As it was, the redoutable Baron before quitting the Mis- 
souri did give one of their villages to the flames. On Christmas Day, 
1688, after spending eight days on the Missouri river, he passed 
from its turbid waters into the Mississippi. This chapter of Lahon- 
tan’s alleged adventures is generally thought to be made of whole 
cloth.* “Jl n’a jamais eu lieu,” writes summarily his latest critic, 


SMaregry, Découvertes et etablissements des Frangais, etc., 2:180. 

*Le Clercq, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, New York, 1881, 2:164. 

Lahontan, New Voyages to North America, London, 1703, 1:131. 

“However, Houck in his standard History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908, 1:139) ac- 
cepts as substantially true Lahontan’s narrative of his experiences on the Missouri. 
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Baron de Villiers." What Lahontan wrote down concerning the 
“Long River,” its weirdly named Indian tribes and the map of the 
Far West which one of them kindly traced for him on a deer-skin, 
is surely fantastic enough. The map accompanying the London, 
1703, edition of his travels shows the section contributed by the In- 
dians with the legend, “A map drawn upon stag-skins by ye Guacsi- 
tares who gave me to know ye Latitudes of all ye places marked 
in it by pointing to ye respective places of ye heavens the one or 
other corresponded to.” At the same time the cautious de L’Isle, 
leading French cartographer of the period, in his map of identical 
date, 1703, takes account of Lahontan’s alleged discoveries.”* 

Setting aside Lahontan’s exploration of the Lower Missouri as at 
least problematical, one finds on record an even earlier visit of white 
men to the region named. La Salle vouches for the fact that in 
1680 or ’81 two French coureurs de bois were captured on the Mis- 
sissippi by Missouri Indians and taken off to their village."* This 
would seem to be the earliest recorded presence of white men on 
the Missouri. Later, in the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
relations were established between the Jesuit missionary-post of 
Kaskaskia on the Illinois River and some of the Indian tribes west of 
the Mississippi. In May, 1693, a party made up of two French 
traders and some Kaskaskia Indians visited the Missouri and Osage 
villages to cement an alliance with these tribes. Father Gravier 
would gladly have joined the party, only he did not anticipate a 
kindly reception from these strange tribes where there were libertines 
“who do not love the Missionary’s presence.” 

I would willingly have performed that journey to see for myself 


whether anything could be done there for the glory of God among the 
Tamaroua and Kaoukia who are Illinois; and to sound the Missouri 


“Baron Marc de Villiers, La Découverte du Missouri et |’Histoire du Fort d’Orléans 
(1673-1728), Paris, 1925, p. 28. , 

*%A copy of this map is in the Margry collection of Ms. maps in the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

“Margry, op. cit., 2:325. 
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and Osages in order to ascertain what could be obtained from them in 
regard to Christianity—for I have no doubt that I would have found 


many dying children and adults to baptize. 

The traders returned to Kaskaskia, June 20, accompanied by two 
chiefs, one from each village, and “some elders and women.” “The 
Osages and Missouris,” observed Father Gravier apropos of the oc- 
casion, “do not appear to be as quick-witted as the Illinois; their 
language does not seem very difficult. The former do not open their 
lips, and the latter speak more from the throat than they.” 

The visit of these Western tribes to the Illinois being repeated in 
succeeding years, much detailed information concerning the Mis- 
souri country was picked up by the missionaries and military au- 
thorities. An unpublished memoir of De Gannes, commandant of 
the Illinois post in Tonty’s absence in Canada, (1691), supplies 
some interesting data. After observing that when the Illinois go to 
war with the Pawnees or Akansas, “who are established on the river 


of the Missouris, almost all the village marches,” he continues: 


Several savages of the nations that live there, who often come to trade 
among the Illinois, have assured me that it [the Missouri] comes from 
a great lake which has still another outlet on the other side, which 
would lead me to believe from their report that it falls into the West- 
ern Sea. The Panis [Pawnees] and Paniassey [Wichita], who live in 
the territory and the neighborhood of this river, have relations with the 
Spaniards from whom they get horses of which they make use some- 
times to pursue the buffalo in the hunt. . . .The savages of whom I have 
spoken, and who come to trade among the Illinois are the Oossages 
[Osage] and Missourita [Missouri], who not long ago had war with 
them and who, aside from their need of hatchets, knives and awls and 
other necessary things are very glad to keep on the good side of this 
nation which is much more warlike than theirs. They never fail every 
year to come among them and to bring the calumet, which is the symbol 
of peace among all the nations of the south.® 


*Jesuit Relations, 64:161, 169. 

*The De Gannes memoir on the Illinois country is found in a volume of transcripts 
(apparently from French government archives) bearing on the front cover the legend, 
A la substitution du Valdec Proche Soleure en Suisse 1725. This is one of a series of 
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From his Kaskaskia mission on the Illinois Father Gabriel Marest, 
S. J., dispatched, July 10, 1700, to d’Iberville, founder of Biloxi 
and Mobile, all the information he was able to muster on the Valley 
of the Missouri. 


As to the Missouri, it is a very beautiful and large-sized river extend- 
ing as far as the Mississippi. It is entirely covered with different na- 
tions of Indians. It is exceedingly rapid, gives the Mississippi its very 
great swiftness and spoils all its waters. Its real name is the Peki- 
tanoui and the French call it the Missouri because this people is the 
first you meet there. Then come the Arkansas [Kansa], who are on 
a little river of their own name. Then the Pana, Paniassa or rather 
Panis [Pawnee]. These nations are very numerous and by way of 
their river, which discharges into the Pekitanoui, they carry on com- 
merce with the Spaniards. Our warriors have brought us horses and 
bridles, which these nations took from the Spaniards, and Rouensa at 
present has one of them. However, it seems to me it was La Chenais 
who came from that country with the Indians, that made him a present 


of this horse. 


Father Marest then goes on to mention the river of the Autantas 
(Oto) as also that of the Paouté and Aiouais (Iowa) but he sends 
no particulars about them, as neither he nor any Frenchman had 
ever been upon them. However, as to the Pekitanoui, so he assures 
d’Iberville, “I can tell you that it is the country of the beaver.” 


five similarly richly bound volumes of unknown provenance containing much unpub- 
lished material on American history of the French period. The series is at present in 
the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, Chicago. The De Gannes memoir, though dated 
October 20, 1721, was probably written at an earlier date, as the writer refers to the 
Kaskaskia Indians as still living on the Illinois River, from which they moved in 1700. 
The extract in the text is cited from the ms. translation in the Newberry Library. 
™Marest’s letter is cited in Villiers op. cit., pp. 33-34, but with no indication of its 
provenance. Upon it, in the opinion of Villiers, de L’Isle relied for data concerning the 
Missouri in his beautiful unpublished map (1702) of the Mississippi Valley, copies of 
whieh are in the Library of Congress and that of the St. Louis University. The La 
Chesnaie (Chenaye) mentioned by Marest is apparently the cowreur de bois domiciled 
for some time with the Iowa Indians in the last decade of the seventeenth century. 
One may qualify him as the earliest known-by-name white resident of the Missouri 


Valley. Dated the same year (1700) as Marest’s letter is an unpublished “Relation” 
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Ill 


The March of 1699 saw the establishment of the Mission of the 
Holy Family of the Tamaroa, the future Cahokia, on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, directly opposite the site on which the city of St. 
Louis was to rise in later years. Its founders were the so-called 
Seminary priests of Quebec, or the Fathers of the Society of Foreign 
Missions. In the autumn of the following year, 1700, the Kaskaskia 
Indians, having abandoned their village on the Illinois River, settled 
on the west bank of the Mississippi River a few miles below Cahokia, 
immediately at or very close to the mouth of the river subsequently 
known as the Des Peres. Here they were joined by their Jesuit pas- 
tors and a number of French from Cahokia, the resulting settlement 
being, apart from the previously existing Indian villages, the earliest 
founded on the west side of the Mississippi." The dawn of the 
eighteenth century consequently saw two zealous missionary bodies, 
the Society of Jesus and the Society of Foreign Missions, established 
in neighboring stations, each with hopes, if not with definite plans, 
for the evangelization of the vast territory that lay toward the set- 
ting sun. The Jesuit, Father Limoges, arriving at Cahokia, March 
9, 1700, made known to the Seminary priest, Father St. Cosme, his 
desire to plant the cross among the tribes of the Missouri river, es- 
pecially the Osage.*® On the other hand, the Seminary clergymen 


of Tonty with accompanying croquis or sketch-map containing whatever information 
about the Missouri the explorer was able at that time to command. The croquis in- 
dicates that river as rising in a mountain-range (Rocky Mountains). A reproduction 
of Tonty’s Relation and croquis is in the St. Louis University Library. Cf. also Har- 
risse, op. cit., p. 215. Twenty-one years later (1721), Father Charlevoix was to hear 
from a Missouri woman whom he met at Kaskaskia confirmation of what the Sioux had 
told him, “that the Missouri rises out of some naked mountains, very high, behind which 
there is a great river which probably rises from them also and which runs to the 
West.” Charlevoix, Voyage to North America, etc. Dublin, 1766, 2:168. 

*The existence of this interesting settlement, previously known only as a matter of 
vague tradition, has been satisfactorily established on a basis of contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence by Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., in the St. Louis Catholic Historical 


Review, 1:151-156. 
St. Cosme & Monseigneur (de Quebec), March, 1700. Laval University Archives. 
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were hoping to venture into the same field. Father Bergier, St. 
Cosme’s successor at Cahokia, was writing in May, 1702: 
The two principal missions which I should like to take in hand, if 
there were men and money, are the Cancez [Kansa] and the Pani- 


mahas [Loups] along the river of the Missouris. The Ozages are not 
so considerable and the Missouris are almost reduced to nothing.?° 


Yn fact, the Seminary of Quebec had asked and obtained from 
Bishop St. Vallier by letters-patent dated June 4, 1698, a grant of 
the Tamaroa Mission as a necessary key to the entire Valley of the 
Missouri. 

The river of the Missouris on which are the nation of the Panis and 
others which had been given to the said Seminary being only six leagues 
from the nation called the Tamarois, it was judged of the utmost con- 
sequence in order to succeed in this enterprise that we ask it [the 
Tamarois missior.! from the Bishop of Quebec.”? 

At Paris, in 1700, the Superiors of the Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions were insisting on the retention of the Tamarois post as a con- 
venient point of contact “with the missions of the Missouris and the 
Aksas (Kansas?) which we prefer to others as being farthest from 
the French and consequently more promising in fruit, although the 


99 


expenses of the same will be much greater.”~ In the event, resident 
missionary work among the Missouri Valley tribes was not to be 
taken up by the Seminary clergymen, while nearly a century and 
a half was to pass before the Society of Jesus actually began to cul- 


tivate this field. 


While the Seminary priests and Jesuits were thus looking wist- 
fully towards the West and its measureless harvest of human souls 
ready to be gathered in, the earliest definitely recorded expeditions 
of exploration, trade or military occupation began to push up the 

«eee » May 4, 1702. Laval University Archives. 
“Mémoire au sujet de la Mission des Tamarois. Laval Transcripts, pp. 32-34.  IlI- 
linois Historical Survey. 


“Mémoire touchant la Mission des Tamarois, ........ 1700. Laval Transcripts, p. 
30. Illinois Historical Survey. 
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Missouri River. To anticipate the Spaniards who were advancing 
energetically from the Southwest towards the Missouri and to blaze 
a trail to the far-famed metal mines of New Mexico were the motives 
behind most of these ventures into the Western wilderness. 

D’Iberville, Governor of the Louisiana colony, announced from 
La Rochelle, February 15, 1703, that “twenty Canadians left from 
the Tamaroas to discover New Mexico, trade in piasters (dollars) 
and see what are the mines of which the Indians spoke to them.” 
One or other detail of their expedition is supplied by Father Ber- 
gier, the Tamaroa pastor, according to whom seventeen Frenchmen 
left his village in March, 1702, to ascend the Missouri two hundred 
leagues, there to built a fort between the Pawnees and the Iowa, a 
locality somewhere along the Iowa-Nebraska state-line. They de- 
sired to take a missionary with them, but none was available. In 
the course of the expedition they were attacked by Indians and had 
to fortify themselves on an island in the river.* In all probability 
they returned to the Tamaroa unharmed, Father Bergier saying noth- 
ing as to the final issue of the adventure. This would appear to be 
the first regularly organized expedition of white men known to have 
gone up the Missouri. 

Four or five years later, 1706 or 1707, Derbanne, subsequently 
commandant at Natchitoches, was on the Missouri, with a party of 
men making a record for up-river navigation of that river by the 
French, as he wrote in a report from the above-named fort dated 
June 12, 1724. 

I should gladly speak to you of the Missouri which I entered nearly 


18 years ago [1706]. We ascended nearly 400 leagues from its mouth. 
These are the first of the French to have been se far into the interior. 


Derbanne met with traces of the Spaniards, such as morceaux des 
chasubles and chevaux de mulets, which the Indians must have plun- 
dered from the Padres. Derbanne adds that certain people profited 


*Margry, 6:180. 


*“Bergier correspondence. Laval University Archives. 
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from his discovery. “It is true that New Mexico is not far from the 
Missoury; but there is no silver in New Mexico, according to what 
the Spaniards say.” 

Sometime prior to 1705 one Laurain had been up the Missouri, 
bringing back a confused account of its meanderings and in 1706 
Bienville, future founder of New Orleans, reported that a couple of 
Canadians had spent two years going from one village to another 
on the same river. In 1708 Bienville was assured by a Canadian 
named Boudon that numerous tin mines could be found along the 
Missouri. Two years later the ensign Darac with two soldiers was 
despatched by Bienville to the Missouri, ostensibly to make presents 
to the Indians, but actually to trade in peltries and slaves, so at least 
it was reported to Paris.”* But all those initial adventures on the 
Missouri were without any real significance. The serious and sys- 
tematic exploration of the great waterway, as far as any record of 
it has survived in history, was to begin with Etienne Veniard de 
Bourgmond. 

IV ad 

All the glamour of the old frontier hangs about the name of the 
Sieur de Bourgmond. He was commandant in 1706 at Detroit, 
where he skilfully repulsed a Fox attack; but he subsequently 
deserted, being, however, pardoned by Cadillac and reinstated in 
the service. In 1712 he first made the acquaintance of the Mis- 
souri Indians, who had come to the relief of Du Buisson, besieged 
at Detroit, whom he accompanied on their return to the West. Here 
he became the idol of the Indian tribes up and down the Missouri. 
In 1714 he navigated the river as far as the Platte, keeping an ac- 
curate log of the voyage, which the Baron de Villiers has only re- 
cently brought to light. Another Bourgmond document, a descrip- 
~ *Rélation du Poste de Natchitoches: Mémoire signé Derbanne aux Natchitoches 12 
Juin 1724. This document (p. 458) is contained in a volume of transcripts bearing the 
general title Mémoires de l’Ameri(que) et opinion Des ses Habitans, the volume being 


one of the series referred to in note 17. 
*Villiers, op. cit., p. 38. 
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tion of the Missouri basin embodying the results of the explorer’s 
later voyages, which apparently brought him as far north as the 
Dakotas, has also been published by the same indefatigable French 
researcher.”’ On August 11, 1720, at the confluence of the rivers 
Platte and Loup in the present Nebraska took place the massacre 
at the hands of the Loup and Oto Indians of the so-called Spanish 
caravan, a military party of sixty trespassing within the limits of 
French Louisiana.” One of the chaplains and the soldier, Tamaris, 
were the only members of the party to get back to New Mexico. The 
episode awakened France to the necessity of a military occupation 
of the Missouri, and this Bourgmond was commissioned to under- 
take. His instructions were to build a fort, ingratiate himself with 
all the river-tribes, and especially make an alliance with the Pa- 
doucas or Comanches as a buffer against the Spaniards. All these 
objects he successfully accomplished. Having arrived at the Mis- 
souri village with a party of some forty Frenchmen November 9, 
1723, he erected his fort, to be known as Fort Orleans, on the op- 
posite or north bank of the river in Carroll County, Missouri. The 
fort was evacuated apparently in 1728, there being no evidence to 
show that its garrison was massacred by the Indians, as was at one 
time believed.” 

With Bourgmond at Fort Orleans in the capacity of chaplain was 
a Seminary missionary, Father Jean Baptiste Mercier, pioneer resi- 
dent priest of the Missouri, the appartement séparé pour servir 


“These two important documents for early Missouri history both from the Archives 
Hydrographies are printed for the first time by Villiers in his above-mentioned published 
study. 

*Baron de Villiers’ account of the massacre in the Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes de Paris, 13:239-250 has appeared in translation in the Nebraska History and 
Record of Pioneer Days, 4:1. 

*The hitherto generally accepted belief that Fort Orleans was built on an island in 
the Missouri (see, e.g., map in Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758, 
1:138) is refuted by Villiers, who places it on a sort of peninsula on the left bank 
formed by the Tetsan Bend about two miles above the outlet of the Wakenda River. 
This identification of the site of the first French military post in the Missouri country 
is not the least important of the results of the Baron’s recent researches. 
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[église, which the commandant built for him being the earliest 
known house of worship erected in the valley of the great river. The 
Te Deum chanted by Mercier at the fort, November 5, 1724, on 
Bourgmond’s return from his adventurous march across the Kansas 
plains was a unique religious ceremony in the history of the West. 
He had come down from Canada in 1718, being stationed at Ca- 
hokia until he accompanied Bourgmond in 1723 up the Missouri. 
Father Charlevoix carried away pleasant recollections of a visit paid 
to him at Cahokia in 1721: 


I passed the Night in the House of the Missionaries, which are two 
Ecclesiastics of the Seminary of Quebec, formerly my Disciples, but 
who might be now my Masters. The elder of the two [Thaumur de la 
Source] was absent, I found the younger [Mercier] such as he had 
been reported to me, severe to himself, full of charity for others and 
making Virtue amiable in his own person. But he has so little Health 
that I think he cannot long support the Way of Life, which they are 
obliged to lead in these Missions.*® 


Father Mercier’s five years at Cahokia had brought him a ready 
acquaintance with the Illinois language and in a contemporary docu- 
ment he appears as interpreter in a dispute at Fort Orleans between 
the Indians and the French.** Together with the commandant he 
made visits to the Missouri and Osage villages, where he apparently 
made an impression upon the Indians. The Missouri river Indians 
who accompanied Bourgmond to France in 1725 declare in their 
address to Louis XV “that they never had any one to teach them 
to pray save only a white collar who came to them a little time ago, 
whom they are happy to have and [they] beseech you to send 
others.”** Though the Company of the Indies, leaseholder at this 
period of the Louisiana colony, had assured Mercier an annual 


Charlevoix, Voyage to North America, etc., Dublin, 1766, 2:164. 


“Archives Nationales, Colonies, C 13 a 8:210. : 
“Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, 4:10. The Indians called the Sem- 
inary Priests “white collars” (collets blancs) as they called the Jesuits “black robes” 


(robes noirs). 
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salary of 600 livres, complaint is made in a contemporary memoir 
emanating from the Society of Foreign Missions that the missionary 
had received no subsidy whatever pour avoir accompagné M. de 
Bourgmond dans la découverte du Missoury et y étre resté avec lui 
autant de temps qu’il y est resté.** 

In 1725 Desliettes, commandant of the Illinois country, was in- 
structed to thank le Sr. Mercier, aumonier du Poste des Missouris, 
for his services, it being noted, however, “that in all the Posts where 
there are no inhabitants and consequently no casuel [free-will offer- 
ing for ministerial services], it is morally impossible for a Priest 
to live and support himself there on 600 [livres] for everything.”** 
The order for the abandonment of the fort issued at the Paris head- 
quarters of the Company of the Indies October 27, 1727, specified 
that “‘a missionary was to be left there if he thinks he can make any 
progress in the preaching of the Gospel among the Indians,” and a 
salary for this purpose was to be assured him.* Father Mercier, 
however, retired from Fort Orleans with the French troops or pos- 
sibly earlier, resuming his previous functions of resident missionary 


at Cahokia. 


Meantime, the Seminary priests still clung to their original pur- 
pose of evangelizing the Indians of the Missouri. The one thing 
that keeps them at Cahokia, despite great financial embarrassment, 
so they declare in 1724, is 

the hope they have that this little establishment will serve as entre- 

pot and nursery for scattering missionaries among the Indians of the 

river of the Missouri where they have been the first [to go] and with 
which they can more easily communicate from the locality where they 
are now established.*® 


“Mémoire sur |’établissement de la Mission des Tamarois, 1694-1724. Laval Tran- 
scripts, p. 21. Illinois Historical Survey. 

“Extrait de Lettre du Conseil de la Louisiane du 23 avril 1725. Archives Nationales, 
Colonies, C 13 a 9. 

*®Arch. Nat. Colonies, C 13 a 11:92. 

*Laval Transcripts, p. 21. Ill. Hist. Survey. 
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A letter from the remarkably zealous Mercier to his Superiors in 
Quebec, Cahokia, May 21, 1735, notes that the missionaries sent by 
them up the Missouri must each carry along a complete chapel-out- 
fit; moreover, he discusses almost daily with his neighbor, Father 
Courier, also a Seminary priest, the prospect for “the missions which 
it is desirable should be established on the Missouri river.”** Like 
other missionaries of the period he protested vigorously against the 
sale of liquor to the Indians with the result that at his instance the 
order of the French court prohibiting this traffic was renewed. The 
last glimpse we get of him in life is in the composite picture of the 
three Seminary priests, Mercier, Gagnon and Laurent, drawn in 
1750 by the Jesuit Vivier of Kaskaskia. “‘Nothing can be more 
amiable than their character, or more edifying than their conduct. 
We live with them as if we were members of the same body.”* 
Father Mercier died at Cahokia, March 30, 1753. Bossu in his 
“Travels” has devoted a page to an eulogy of this scarcely known 
figure in the history of missionary enterprise west of the Mississippi. 

I have been particularly acquainted with the Abbé Mercier, a Cana- 
dian by birth and vicar of the whole country of Illinois. He was a man 
of probity, whose friendship could not fail of being of use to me by 
the knowledge he had acquired of the manners of the Indians, who 
were edified by his virtues and disinterestedness. He spoke the lan- 
guage of the country and on account of the fluency with which he ex- 
pressed himself in it, he was highly esteemed among the Indians, who 
consulted him in all matters. He has spent forty-five [?] years in 
cultivating the Lord’s vineyard in these distant countries and the In- 
dian nations have always respected him. A man of his character could 
not have lived long enough for the happiness of their people. This 
worthy apostle of Louisiana fell into a consumption in Lent and he 
died of it one Friday at half an hour after eleven at night expiring 
as a Christian hero.*® 

In the summer of 1725, Bourgmond returned to France where in 

*Taval Transcripts. Ill. Hist. Survey. 


Jesuit Relations, 69:223. : 
“Travels Through that Part of North America Formerly called Louisiana by Mr. 


Bossu, Captain in the French Marines, London, 1771, 1:159-160. 
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recompense for his services on the Missouri he received from Louis 
XV a patent of nobility, the king’s own heraldic expert devising his 
coat of arms, d’azur a un sauvage au naturel, couché sur une mon- 
tagne d'argent. 

In accordance with instructions previously received,—the Gov- 
ernment hoping by this maneuver to impress the Louisiana natives 
with the power of France,—Bourgmond conducted from America on 
this occasion a party of Indians, including Chicagou, chief of the 
Tamaroa, a Missouri, an Oto, an Osage and a young squaw, the 
“Princess of the Missouri,” who was baptized in Notre Dame. The 
Indiaus were presented to the King and the Duchess of Orleans, 
danced at the Opera and the Theatre Italien, hunted in the Bois de 
Boulogne, made harangues which were translated into Alexandrines 
and found that the beruffled and highly perfumed gentlemen cour- 
tiers of the Tuileries smelt like alligators.“° 

Though Bourgmond had signalized himself as discoverer ‘of the 
Upper Missouri, anticipating the La Verendrye brothers by a quar- 
ter of a century, there was no one after his departure competent to 
carry on the work of exploration and the river was thereupon given 
over to adventurers, traders and coureurs de bois. In the same year, 
1728, that apparently saw the evacuation of Fort Orleans, the Loui- 
siana Council of the Company of the Indies granted the Canadians 
Marain and Outlas the sole privilege of the fur trade on the rivers 
Missouri and Ouabache (Ohio) for five years on condition that 
they sold only to the Company and delivered at New Orleans.** 

Meantime, the quest of the Western Sea continued to fix attention 
on the Missouri as the likeliest means of communication with that 
much sought for body of water. Marquette, discoverer of the Mis- 
souri, had, as we saw, hoped to penetrate by its waters to the Gulf 
of California. Guillaume de L’Isle, outstanding cartographer of 
the day, expressed a preference for the Missouri to any other route 


“Villiers, op. cit., pp. 113, 125. Bossu, op. cit., 1:142. 
“Archives Nationales, Colonies, C 13 a 11:154. 
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for reaching the Western Sea; and Father Charlevoix reporting in 
1723 to the French Government the result of his personal investiga- 
tion of the problem in an officially undertaken tour through Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley, also suggested the exploration of the 
Missouri as one of the two likely solutions he was able to propose.* 
He was deeply impressed as he stood at its mouth. “I believe this 
is the finest confluence in the world . . . the Missouri seems to enter 
the Mississippi like a conqueror.” But the French never succeeded 
in tracing the river to its source. It was only when Lewis and Clark 
in their epic overland journey of 1804-06 reached the Continental 
Divide and slipped down on the other side by the Columbia towards 
the Pacific that the secret of the headwaters of the Missouri and the 
route to the Western Sea were finally made known to the world. 


V 

Missionary enterprise in the Missouri region in the French period 
likewise proved abortive. The Seminary priests of Cahokia never 
realized their early sanguine expectations of evangelical work in 
that direction. All they could accomplish was to instruct French 
traders going up the Missouri to baptize such children in the Indian 
villages as they found in danger of death. Writing in 1750, as the 
French regime was drawing to a close, Father Vivier, the Jesuit, tells 
of the prospect for missionary zeal in that inviting field. 

It [the country of the Illinois] spreads through the vast country 
watered by the Missouri and the rivers that fall into it,—the finest 
country in the world. How many Savage Nations in these immense re- 
gions offer themselves to the Missionary’s zeal! They belong to the 
district of the Gentlemen of the Foreign Missions, to whom Monseigneur 
the Bishop of Quebec allotted them many years ago . . . Among the 
Nations of the Missouri are some who seem to be especially disposed 
to receive the Gospel; as, for instance, the Panismahas.** 

“Conjectures sur l’existence d’une mer dans la partie occidentale du Canada et du 
Mississippi par G. De I’Isle de l’Académie Royale des Sciences. This document accom- 
panied by a neatly made map in colors, is in a Ms. volume, Memoires de Louisiane, etc., 


(p. 147), in the Newberry Library, Chicago. See note 17. 
‘SJesuit Relations, 69:225. 
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But the tribes of the Missouri basin had to remain unvisited 
whether by Seminary priests or Jesuits, though in a Mémoire sur 
Louisiane, one of the many similar documents of the period to be 
found in the Paris archives, the earnest suggestion is made to the 
French government that Jesuit missions be established d’espace en 
espace along the Missouri as far as its source, “especially in local- 
ities by which the Spaniards can find entrance to this great river. 
The Jesuits will engage the Indian nations in the interests of the 
French, etc.”** Curiously enough, when the Society of Jesus re- 
entered Western territory in 1823, after an absence therefrom of 
half a century, the Federal authorities in Washington assigned to it 
Council Bluffs on the Missouri as base of operations for its initial 
missionary effort among the Indiars, shrewd John C. Calhoun, the 
Secretary of War, writing on the occasion to General Clark in St. 


Louis: 


It is believed that the missionaries will, besides preparing the way 
for their ultimate civilization, be useful in preventing the commission 
of outrages and preserving peace with the tribes among which they 
may fix themselves.** 

Moreover, as we read in a remarkable solemn contract or con- 
cordat drawn up in connection with the same significant event, the 
Catholic ecclesiastical head in the West 

cedes and surrenders to the Society of Jesus forever, as soon and in 

proportion as its increase of members enables it to undertake the 


same, the absolute and exclusive care of all the missions already es- 
tablished and which shall be hereafter established on the Missouri 


River and its tributary streams.*® 


A quite amazing and almost fantastic grant of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion which the swift expansion of Catholicism west of the Mississippi 


was promptly to render nugatory. 


“Arch. Nat., Colonies, C 13 a 43:187. 
“Calhoun to Clark, March, 1823., St. Louis University Archives. 
“Thomas Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Documents, 1: 


1022. 





Imagery as an Element in Language 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
I 

igor is a curious analogy between the historical study of 

language and geology, the study of the earth’s crust. The 

crust of the earth is made up of stratum above stratum of 
various materials—rock, sand, gravel, shales, coal, chalk, and the 
rest, laid down at various epochs. So, as we look backwards into 
the past of one of our modern languages, we come upon layer be- 
neath layer of various philological materials—words, phrases, gram- 
matical forms, added to, or lost by, the language at different periods 
of its history. When we compare the philological stratum of some 
period remote from our own with the language as it is today, we 
find therein certain elements which in the course of the intervening 
period have wholly perished, others which have persisted almost 
unaltered: but the greater number, we notice, have undergone a 
certain transformation, sometimes of the strangest kind. Thus, to 
exemplify the analogy in a general way, in studying the history of 
the English language we come upon a period when a stream of 
Norman-French was laid down, upon another, further back, when 
Christianity deposited a first stratum of Latin terms. Of course 
philological strata are not nearly so definite and clear-cut as geologi- 
cal. For the most part the introduction of new elements could be 
better described as a gradual infiltration than as the deposit of a 
new layer. As English commerce and the British Empire gradually 
expanded East, West and South, the English language picked up 
words from well-nigh every people under the sun, from Hindoo and 
South Sea Islands, North American Indian and South African Boer, 
as before it had absorbed words from Dutch and French, Italian 
and German. Yet in the main the analogy is striking and service- 


able. 





j 
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In applying this analogy to our present subject we may pursue 
it even further. Just as the fauna and flora of various geological 
epochs have survived in the shape of fossils embedded in the strata, 
so it is with imagery in language. Images are the flowers of lan- 
guage. But with use and wont they wither, harden, and, as time 
goes on, become embedded in speech, surviving as fossil imagery, 
the fossil poetry of language.’ 

As regards fossil metaphor, radical metaphor, as Prof. Max 
Miiller prefers to call it, the matter is too obvious to call for exem- 
plification. But other forms of imagery are likewise found in a 
“fossilized” state. Simile, for instance, has given to language 
countless epithets and adjectives, some retaining traces of their one- 
time freshness, many no longer even recognized as figurative. As 
samples of the former one might suggest “feline manners,” “snaky 
tresses,” “doglike fidelity.” The latter are no less abundant— 
dogged, furtive (thieflike) and stealthy (steal), stubborn (stump- 
like), civil (like a citizen), humble (from Latin humus, the earth), 
saucy (salty), cocksure, trivial (crossroads), capricious (caper, 
goat). Personification, again, has permanently endowed certain in- 
animate things with sex—the moon, our country, the Church, and 
ships, are feminine; the sun is male—and it has given names im- 
plying personality to many a plant and flower. “Embodied in every- 
day speech,” says a recent writer, “are countless examples of fossil 
metyonymy and synecdoche of every kind.” The word “front” 
originally meant “forehead” (Latin frons), a meaning it may still 
have in French, but came to be applied by synecdoche to the whole 
face, until by metaphor it was sifted to mean the facade of a house 
or of a stage and then the scene of war. The word “coin” comes 
from cuneus, a wedge (French coin), then a die for stamping. Then 
the name of the cause was given to the effect. The word “chafe” 


*The parallel is much more fully worked out in Max Miiller’s essay on the stratifica- 
tion of Language (Selected Essays. 1882, Vol. I). 
*Geo. H. McKnight: English Words and their Background (New York, 1923). P. 233. 
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passed from its original meaning “to warm” (French chauffer) to 
express a method of producing warmth, viz., friction, and from that 
to express a state of impatience of which friction was a sign. “Fare” 
once meant a journey, as in “farewell”: it is now used for the price 
of a journey and even for the person conveyed at a price. The 
modern word “candidate” calls up no image reminiscent of the word 
(Latin candidatus, white-robed, in allusion to the costume worn by 
aspirants to office) from which it is derived. Nor does ambition 
remind us of a going about (Latin ambire) in search of votes. The 
Latin word testum, an earthen pot, gave to French and Italian the 
word téte,* testa (head) because of its shape and to English the 
word “test” because of its use for trying metals. What should we 
do without our “‘test-tube,” and “acid test,” and “putting to the test?” 

To revert once more to the analogy from which I set out,—just 
as the study of geology and of its sister-science, paleontology, re- 
veals wonderful vistas of dead civilizations and forgotten conditions 
of society, so may the historical study of language. For the man- 
ners and conditions of an epoch are reflected in its current speech, 
above all by means of imagery. Again, as M. Bréal remarks, when 
the science of linguistics gives to the meaning of words a share of 
the attention it too exclusively devotes to their forms, it will be able 
to draw up for various languages curious and instructive lists show- 
ing the contingent of metaphors furnished by each class of citizens, 
each trade, etc.* Thus it was the weaver who gave to Latin its words 
for “to begin”—ordiri, exordium, primordia. Ordiri meant origin- 
ally to arrange the threads of the warp to make a tissue. No doubt, 
too, we might glean from a study of the metaphors of a given people 
some inkling of its genius. “A people,” says a writer, to whom I 
shall presently refer again, “impresses on its language its national 


*Strictly speaking téte is from late Latin testa, but that also had the meanings earthen 
pot, then tile, shell, potsherd, skull. (Skeat) 

‘Twenty years ago a writer in the Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie could say: 
“Létude de la métaphore linguistique est 4 peine effleurée.” I do not think it has made 
very great strides since then. 
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character and the latter is to a great extent reflected in metaphors 
and comparisons which make so many hellenisms, latinisms, or gal- 
licisms, that is to say, turns of speech borrowed immediately from 
its material life, its everyday occupations, its history and traditions.” 
One must, however, beware of hasty generalizations. For many of 
those metaphors that secure a permanent foothold in language are 
merely the notions of Everyman and are very much the same in 


every language. 











II 


A study of the imagery of the Bible will show how the ancient 
Hebrew world is reflected therein, and consequently we may from 
a study of that imagery glean much valuable information for the 
elucidation of Hebrew thought. But in the family of languages He- 
brew, as we find it in the Bible, was comparatively a newcomer. Em- 
bedded in it was much fossil imagery inherited from earlier tongues. 
And the study of this imagery in the light of those earlier tongues 
has yielded valuable data for the explanation of Hebrew words and 
ways of thought. A learned Dominican, Pére Dhorme, has studied 
in this way the metaphorical use of the names of parts of the body 
in Hebrew and in Accadian, the Semitic language which was spoken 
by the dwellers along the Tigris and Euphrates and of which Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian were dialects.” A rather recondite study, one 
might say. Yet the results are of the greatest interest and value. 
Pére Dhorme began with these particular metaphors on the prin- 
ciple that in all languages the names of the various parts that go to 
make up the human body are transferred to animals, plants, inani- 
mate objects, and even abstractions. Today we speak of the “leg” 
of a table and the “eye” of a needle. “L’homme,” he says, “‘se 
projette ainsi au dehors exactement comme lorsqu’il préte ses senti- 
ments ou ses emotions aux étres qui l’entourent.” 


























‘L’Emploi métaphorique des noms des parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien. 
(Paris: Gabalda) 1923. 
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In the beginnings of language nature and the arts are animated 
and humanized and the organs of men and animals are attributed to 
things.° Once more to quote Pére Dhorme: 


The sky becomes animate, it possesses a heart, a face. Men see there 
horns which are those of the rising sun, a tongue of fire— the lightning. 
In the morning on awakening it opens the eyelids of the dawn,’ and 
at night it enlightens mortals with “the eye of the heavens and the 
earth”’—the moon. The nether regions only show their breast or at 
times open their jaws to swallow human beings down into their belly. 
The waters have a breast* and a face. The sea hides marvels in its 
heart, it kisses the shore with its lips and sometimcs thrusts its tongue 
far inland. The poet attributes to it white hair when he beholds the 
seething of its silver foam. The river has an eye which is its source; 
it possesses a head, a neck, a mouth, and lips. And the earth? It 
bares its breast; we see its face and sometimes it opens its mouth. 
We may penetrate into it by the mouth of caves or lips of wells. The 
mountain rears its head into the clouds and thrusts its feet into the 
earth. One may ascend it from the foot to the head, passing by the 
sides, shoulders and neck. 

Again, “The plants in which life circulates will be for man as it 
were animals tethered to a fixed spot. They will have blood and fat, 
hair, a head and a nose and limbs.” And as with natural objects 
so with the products of man’s arts and crafts. To name their vari- 
ous parts he transfers to them the names of his own limbs. Further 
“the abstract world likewise borrows from the parts of the body 
names for ideas.” 


Ill 


Many of the resemblances and analogies which have led to these 
metaphorical shifts of meaning are so obvious that such shifts were 
made by well-nigh every language in the course of its formation, 


*Op. cit. P. 161. As regards Greek one may consult a thesis by a lecturer of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva published in 1875—De Vocabulis partium corporis in lingua graeca 
metaphorice dictis. 

"Cf. Milton, “Under the opening eyelids of the morn.” 

°Cf. Wordsworth, “The sea that bares its bosom to the moon.” 
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and have become the common property of mankind.’ Later gen- 
erations may give more accurate and scientific names to things but 
the original popular designations subsist as part of the very warp 
and woof of language. We still speak of the “mouth” of a river, 
the “foot” of a mountain, the “heart” of the desert, though in doing 
so we are scarcely conscious of speaking in metaphor. On the other 
hand the genius of each particular people has passed into the lan- 
guage it created for itself. That language expresses its peculiar 
mentality, its outlook upon the world. Pére Dhorme is able to state, 
as one of the conclusions of his studies: “This comparison between 
Hebrew and Accadian makes it possible for us to realize clearly 
how superior was the Hebrew imagination to that of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, a positivistic and realist race.” And as this study 
reveals marked differences between these kindred peoples, it natur- 
ally reveals a still wider and deeper gulf of difference between them 
and peoples so widely sundered from them in time and so different 
in origin as are the Western Europeans of today. Incidentally Pére 
Dhorme’s study of metaphors throws fresh light on upwards of nine 
hundred passages of the Bible, the thought and expression of which 
present difficulties to our modern and Western minds. 


And as Semitic languages reflect Semitic civilization, so the West- 
ern languages spoken today reflect the stages of civilization through 
which their makers have passed in the course of history.” 


Like the shells which strew the sea-shore, [says M. Bréal] débris of 
animals that were once alive, some of them but yesterday, others cen- 
turies ago, languages are filled with the remains of modern or ancient 
ideas, some still living, others long forgotten. All the civilizations, all 


‘It has been pointed out that one of the most interesting branches of Semantics and 
one of the most useful to the etymologist deals with the study of parallel metaphors in 


different languages. 


“Op. cit. P. 3. 
“See two fascinating chapters, “Words and Archaeology,” “Words and Culture-History” 


in English Words and their Background by G. H. McKnight (New York, 1923). Also 
the chapter entitled “Fossils” in Words and their Ways in English Speech. By Green- 


ough and Kittredge, 1902. 
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the customs, all the conquests and all the dreams of mankind have left 
their trace, which by a little attention may be brought to light. 


Thus we have borrowed from the Romans many terms that once 
were the expression of their religion—auspicious, propitious, sin 
ister, augur, contemplate. Spell, charm, enchantment, magic are 
used by moderns who have long outgrown the beliefs which gave 
rise to these words. Astrology has given us the words “influence, 
” “ill-starred.” The science of alchemy has long since 


9912 


“disaster, 
fallen into disrepute, but it left us various words and phrases which 
are an addition to the common stock—‘alembic,” “crucible,” and 


s0 On. 


And all our languages contain old names of obsolete weapons, 
memories of jousts and tourneys, old terms of venerie and falconry, 
now used for the most part in metaphorical senses. Many of our 
familiar words, again, are relics of old beliefs, not only in the sphere 
of religion but in that of science.’* It was formerly supposed that 
the body was composed of solids, liquids, and aeriform substances. 
The belief in the aeriform substances called “spirits” survives in 
words that have now not a material but a moral or spiritual mean- 
ing. We speak of high spirits and low spirits, of animal spirits and 
keeping up one’s spirits. The liquid elements were called “humors” 
and were supposed to be four in number: blood, phlegm, bile, and 
black bile. The temperament of a person (Latin temperare, to mix) 
depended upon the mixture of these humors. And according as one 
or the other predominated the temperament was sanguine, phlegm- 
atic, bilious, or melancholy. Three of these survive as useful sum- 
maries of character or disposition. A well-balanced mixture (temp- 
erament) of these humors or elements was thought to be evidence 
of a well-balanced character, 


“Which curiously enough has come to us again in Italian guise and with a new mean- 
ing in the word influenza. 


*McKnight. Op. cit. P. 336. 
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His life was gentle: and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man. 

Temper, complexion, and humor also have their origin in these 
ancient notions of physiology. So have courage, cordial, spleen, 
and kidney. 

IV 

We have said that the flowers of imagery fade in course of time 
and gradually fossilize. “En nostre commun langage,” complains 
Montaigne, “il s’y rencontre des phrases excellentes et des méta- 
phores desquelles la beauté flestrit de vieillesse et la couleur s’est 
ternie par maniement trop ordinaire.”’* The poetry of language is 
thereby a loser. But, on the whole, language gains in richness and 
expressiveness by the creation of imagery, however certain that 
imagery may be to lose its freshness eventually. For imagery is 
for language one of the great factors of the enlargement of its word- 
store. The process is ever going on. “Candor,” “ejaculation,” “en- 
dorse” are now colorless words that suggest no picture. Yet it is 
not very long since the picture faded out of consciousness. Herrick 
could still speak of “the candor of Julia’s teeth,” Bacon of “the 
ejaculations [flashings forth like darts (Latin jacula)] of the eye,” 
Milton of “elephants endorsed with towers.” The poetry is gone 
but there remains three useful words. 

What happens is somewhat as follows. Weeds, since first there 
were gardens, must have been a familiar object to all gardeners and 
lovers of gardens. Somebody, with imagination more alert than the 
common or simply more absorbed in its object, reflecting upon the 
effects of vice on the character, suddenly perceived an analogy be- 
tween vices and weeds. Were they not both harmful intruders by 
all means to be got rid of? So identical did the two notions appear 
in this respect that one could be spoken of in terms of the other. We 
must tear up our vices by the roots, we must eradicate them. Hence- 


5. 
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forth the words uproot, eradicate, and the like have a new meaning. 
They can signify the getting rid of some evil habit that had “taken 
root” in the character. In process of time those who use this word 
“eradicate” gradually cease to be conscious that they are speaking 
of roots and weeds. For long the image or a faint wraith of it 
hovers behind the word, but in the end “eradicate” comes to be a 
colorless term meaning “to abolish completely.” 

Further examples will illustrate this process. The Latin word for 
a weighing scales is libra. Some writer or thinker seeking expres- 
sion for his idea saw an analogy between the mental process of dis- 
cussing the reasons and motives for and against a decision and the 
balancing of weights on either side of a scales. Hence the word de- 
liberate which now calls up no image of a balance. The image still 
lives faintly in the expression “to weigh the pros and cons.” The 
word “ponder” (Latin pondus, weight) had a somewhat similar 
origin. So had the French word for “to think,” penser (Latin 
pendere). One of the Latin words for “to think” putare (from 
which we have putative, impute, reputation, etc., etc.) meant origin- 
ally the weighing and calculating of money. Then (like Latin 
aestimare, French estime, English esteem) it came to be used of 
mental reckoning up. The word “reckon” itself can be used alter- 
nately in its original material sense and as the description of a 
mental act quite unconnected with the counting of money or other 
objects. “Calculation” had its humble origin in a Latin word that 
simply meant a pebble. And so hundreds of now indispensable 
words, made to express notions that had once no name of their own, 
not by the coining of a new combination of sounds, but by giving to 
an existing combination a new meaning. This function of metaphor 
has been fully recognized by such writers as Michel Bréal’® and 


*TIt can be traced further back to a root pu = clean, whence putus clean and purus, 
clear. Putus gave putare to clean, then to clean or prune the vine (cf/., amputate) to 
clean up accounts (putare rationes) and then to reckon. 

"Essai de Semantique, Ch. XII. 
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Arséne Darmesteter.*’ But, so far as I am aware, it has nowhere 
been more fully studied than in “Figurative Language,” by L. H. 
Grindon, a work now difficult to obtain. Not content with citing 
more or less random examples, he examines methodically most of 
the constituent elements of language. These, he holds, are no ar- 
bitrary creation of science, even primitive science. 

Grammar exists in language because already in the system of the 
external or material world. Existence, quality, and number, the im- 
ages and counterparts of sex and gender, the relations of time and 
space, possession, action, passivity, are all prefigured in it, and all 
enter into language, necessarily, because language appropriates for 
its glossary the objects with which they are identified . . . In nature 
there is not only the whole form, but the entire method of language.'® 
. . . Before a single vocable was constructed, the entire substance of 
language lay latent in nature.’® 
Holding in a modified form the theory of the onomatopoeic origin 

of language” he first shows how root-words have their origin in the 
sounds of nature, applied by man to his own purposes. The sound 
once adopted and rendered articulate gave rise to an immense pro- 
geny of words. Once admit a root lag leg, formed in imitation of 
the sound of animals lapping water—Hebrew lagag (used of the 
animals that licked up the blood of Achab, 3 Kings XXII 38) Greek 
and Latin lego = to gather up, and you have a whole tribe of words, 
derivatives of this root:—elect, select, collect, cull (through French 
cueillir = colligere), recollection, eligible, eclectic, elegant, lecture, 
lessons, intellect, intelligence, intelligible, delight, delectable, neglect, 
diligence. Thus one simple onomatopoeic base or root underlies 
scores of derivations, all of which preserve the primal idea in a 
metaphorical or figurative manner. The author works out in a series 
of delightful chapters the derivatives of such primitive words, or 
rather sounds, as mur, ab or pa, ma, our, st, fl, um or mu. 


La Vie des Mots, Part I, Ch. II. vii. 

*P, 24. 

»P. $2. 

A theory which the present writer does not endorse. 
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V 


Given the primitive roots, whatever their origin, multitudes of 
new words may be formed by means of prefixes, affixes, or com- 
binations with other already existing words, the meaning being of- 
ten thereby rendered figurative. Prefixes and affixes merit the most 
careful study. For the most part they are in origin separate words, 
once independent nouns or verbs. Thus mis, seen in mislead, mis- 
take, misjudge seems traceable to the root word appearing in Latin 
as mit or mis = to send. The preposition per is etymologically con- 
generate with 7p», to pierce. Hence numberless derivatives, mostly 
metaphorical—perfect, pervious, perplex, persecute, pervert. The 
preposition trans is from a verb in Sanskrit as tara = to step or 
place beyond. Metaphors innumerable exist in the compounds 
which begin with the Latin ab, ad, ante, circum, ex, prae, pro, sub, 
super, etc., or with the Greek kata, eu, an, or a, anti, apo, dia, meta, 
para, syn or sym, etc. These words call up in the memory hosts of 
other words, made out of these. 

Affixes are no less important. Their function is definite, their 
origin often historically ascertainable. Like the prefixes, they orig- 
inate in independent words, though perhaps worn down by time till 
the original form is scarcely recognizable. 

The evidence [says Mr. Grindon] is all in favor of their having 
been originally in all cases integral and organic realities, not simply 
marking inflexions, number, or gender, but introducing new and en- 
larged significations, often highly figurative or poetical. 

The adverbial termination -ly is a worn-down form of “like” 
which is traceable to the Moeso-Gothic leik, the human frame, in 
Anglo-Saxon lic, in German leich. The name of the body was made 
to serve for resemblance or verisimilitude. When we say that one 
thing is “like” another, we say, figuratively, that it has a similar 
kind of body, a similar configuration and appearance. Then the 
word passed on to designate resemblance in spiritual qualities, 
character, behavior, etc. Thus we get a new light on many words— 
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“early” is literally spring—or morning-like; “quickly” is life-like; 
cf., the quick and the dead, a quickset hedge, and for the meaning 
compare “lively.” 


Most of these words in -like and -ly are, or originally were, con- 
densed similes, when applied to non-material things. Another very 
large group of condensed similes is made up of words in -id. Such 
are candid, acid, solid, frigid, tepid, turbid, arid, rapid, fervid. To 
speak of arguments as solid is implicity to compare them to the firm 
earth (solum, soil) beneath one’s feet. To say that someone’s de- 
meanor is frigid is to compare it to something frozen (Latin frigeo 
to freeze). Candid, though we are no longer conscious of the fact, 
implied candor, i.e., shining whiteness. Horrid implied hair stand- 
ing on end. This termination -id, (Lat. -idus) is itself a remnant of 
an ancient Aryan word seen in the Greek «80s and in the ancient verb 
ido or «dw to see. It was natural to use the word «os to signify 
likeness. We have it in the word “idol” from «wAov, a representa- 
tion and more particularly the likeness of a god. 


Other terminations which give us condensed similes or meta- 
phors are -ic, as in cynic, civic, heroic, classic, lyric, rustic, critic, 
barbaric, poetic, prosaic, prophetic, intrinsic, artistic, Catholic; -ent 
or -ant, as in ardent, lenient, patient, pungent, dormant, jubilant, 
vigilant; -ness (derived, strange as it may seem from a word mean- 
ing nose”) as in boldness, politness, suppleness, kindness, comeli- 
ness, forgiveness, fearlessness, etc., etc.; and -ship (originally mean- 
ing shape, German schaft) as in friendship, fellowship, courtship, 
lordship, worship (worth-ship), and many others. By means of such 
terminations the designations of quite concrete and material objects 
can be applied to objects in the supra-sensible world of mind and 
spirit. This transfer is in its essence a metaphor. 


“In the New Testament we have the interjectional imperative {§¢ see! behold! (ae. 


i8ov) "Ide 6 dvOpwros Ecce homo! 
“Figurative Language, P. 202. 
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VI 


There is another and no less interesting way of approach to the 
study of the growth of language by metaphor. Instead of taking 
language as it is and tracing back its words to their metaphorical 
origin, it takes groups of material objects and studies the metaphori- 
cal uses to which they have been put. One might take in turn the 
objects with which man has been surrounded from the beginning— 
his dwelling, his implements, his food, his primitive occupations, 
his body itself, his domesticated animals, in short all the things with 
which he found himself in daily and hourly contact. One could 
then trace in any given language or group of languages the uses to 
which early man put the names which he gave these things. It is 
fascinating to watch, as it were, imagination play around these com- 
monplace objects, to mark what curious and often fantastic analo- 
gies, what subtle likenesses it discovers or creates between them and 
some as yet unnamed object or idea, how what was at first perhaps 
a baby-name for some familiar thing is unconsciously adopted by 
grown-ups and then transferred to some new and, it may be, elevated 
use. One thinks of the heights to which the infant ma and pa have 
risen. Such rudimentary elements as primitive names for animals, 
domestic utensils, and parts of the body have, as a writer has ex- 
pressed it, germinated in every direction and have enriched the dic- 
tionary with an entire world of ideas and of words. “La méta- 
phore,” he continues, “cet agent puissant de l’évolution linguistique, 
aprés avoir fait pousser les germes, leur a communiqué la vitalité et 
le mouvement.” 

As examples of this line of investigation I may refer to two inter- 
esting, but I fear, not very accessible studies. One is by the writer 
just quoted, M. Lazare Sainéan.** Taking merely the domestic ani- 
mals, the cat, the dog, the pig, and the rest, he traces through the 
Romance languages the metaphorical development undergone in 


"8a création métaphorique en frangais et en roman, published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Romanische Philologie (Halle: Verlag von Max Niemayer, 1905). 
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course of ages by the names originally given to these animals, to 
their various limbs, cries, qualities, habits. Thus to take the cat 
there are first its names—beginning with the Low Latin cattus, catta, 
which appeared in the first century A. D. and has, with endless vari- 
ations, been adopted into all the derived languages and dialects. 
Naturally children gave it pet names corresponding to our pussy, 
tom, tabby, and the older grimalkin, such as the French matou and 
minet. Many of these were taken up into everyday speech and ap- 
plied to new objects—take “pussyfoot” as a sample in English. 
Then there were a host of words descriptive of the cat’s cries—mew- 
ing and purring and caterwauling and spitting. Then there were 
the cat’s habits and characteristics, real and imaginary, which at 
once were seized upon to describe human beings. The words for 
its limbs and parts were used first to describe and then to designate 
objects resembling them, however faintly; its claws, for instance, 
furnished a convenient name for anything hooked. In addition to 
all this there was what we may call the folklore of the cat as created 
by the popular imagination. One might recall, as something 
analogous in English, Puss in Boots, Dick Whittington and his cat, 
and the black cats, which were the familiars and accomplices of all 
genuine witches. One of the most interesting conclusions of the 
study is this, that in default of a definite Latin or Germanic etym- 
ology for a word, one must seek in the original elements of the Ro- 
mance languages, in their creative activity, the solution of most of 
the linguistic problems which have hitherto baffled research. 

The other study referred to above, viz., “Essai sur la métaphore 
dans la langue grecque” by Louis Morel,” carries the investigation 
further back. Like M. Sainéan he confines himself to names of 
animals used metaphorically. But he studies these metaphorical 
uses as they are actually found in the extant literature of Greece, 
and in particular in Homer, the Attic dramatists, and Plato. He 
shows how, already in Greek, well-nigh every term concerning the 


**Geneva: Imprimerie Charles Schuchart, 1879. 
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animal in question had been turned to a variety of uses different, 
and often remote enough, from its primitive significance. The in- 
terest of M. Morel’s study is enhanced by frequent references to 
similar usages in Latin and in modern languages. 

Here then is another inviting field of investigation, as yet but im- 


perfectly explored. 





The Education of the Preschool Child 


Paut Han iy Furrey, Pu.D. 


child. The personality traits of the adult are largely inherited 

from the habits of school days. But the habits of schooldays 
themselves are inherited from a still earlier period. Herein lies the 
supreme importance of the preschool age—it comes first. Educators 
have long felt the strategic value of childhood. The schoolboy 
drinks in impressions. He has few preconceived ideas. Unlovely 
traits of character yield easily to treatment. But the preschool age 
has the same advantage over the school age that the latter has over 
adulthood. For the preschool child is still more plastic, more easily 
impressed, more pliant in the hands of his elders. An ounce of 
adolescent prevention is worth a pound of adult cure; but a dram of 


[' THE child is father of the man, then the infant is father of the 


preschool prevention is better yet. Which is another way of saying 
that a good home is the greatest natural blessing a human being can 


have. 
I 


All these things seem fairly obvious. Yet the careful study of the 
young child is a comparatively modern movement. This may be 
due to the excessively intellectualistic view of the child of which 
some educators have been guilty. The average child before six can- 
not easily be taught to read and write. Ergo, your schoolmaster will 
have none of him. But educators are beginning to realize now that 
the will as well as the intellect must be trained (not a novel view 
to a Catholic!) and hence the interest in the young child. Then, 
too, the growing body must be taken into consideration; and medical 
men will testify how easy it is to correct physical defects in the 
young child, how hard it is to repair their consequences in later life. 

The history of the study of the preschool child falls into three 
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periods. The first period may be called the pre-scientific period. 
All the classical writers on education have some acute observations 
on childhood. Comenius in the seventeenth century wrote that the 
child’s education began on the mother’s lap, and proceeded to de- 
velop the idea. Pestalozzi in the succeeding century, and Herbart 
and Froebel in nineteenth, were leaders in the movement. Froebel’s 
sympathetic interpretation of childhood, as exemplified in the kin- 
dergarten, is particularly worthy of note. 

It remained for an American, Granville Stanley Hall, in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to open a new era in child study. 
Hitherto, with rather rare exceptions, the study of the child had 
been limited to a few general observations and some rather meta- 
physical theories. Hall, whose training in German universities had 
schooled him in scientific precision, attempted to substitute fact for 
theory. He believed in observation first and generalization after- 
wards. His classroom at Clark became the Mecca for child psy- 
chologists. Many of our foremost students of childhood were trained 
under Hall. His magazine, the Pedagogical Seminary, was instantly 
recognized as the leading periodical on the subject. Hall has rightly 
been termed “the Father of Child Psychology.” His influence has 
indeed steadily declined. His questionnaire method, on which he 
relied so largely in collecting his data, is discredited. And his re- 
capitulation theory, borrowed from the current Darwinism, is no 
longer taken seriously. Hall lived to see the leadership of his move- 
ment pass into younger hands. Yet the world owes him an everlast- 
ing debt for calling attention to the need of accurate and scientific 
study of childhood. 

The third period sees the emergence of the study of the preschool 
child as an independent branch of child psychology. Many things 
contributed to bring this about. Particularly, psychological methods 
have been perfected so rapidly that some degree of specialization 
became necessary. It was felt that the whole field of child psy- 
chology was too broad for one worker to study, and research stu- 
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dents began to specialize in child psychology. Then, too, it was re- 
alized that the preschool child has quite special characteristics of his 
own which entitle him to separate study. He is no longer looked 
upon as a vest-pocket edition of the school child. Then the public 
health movement drew attention to the extraordinary high mortality 
of the infant and special medical agencies were mobilized in his 
defence. 

The modern period owes its development largely to three recent 
advances in the technique of child study. First is the method of 
mental measurement which began with the experiments of Binet 
about 1906 and has developed into the extraordinary assortment of 
intelligence tests, performance tests, achievement tests, and tests for 
special abilities which we know today. A second factor has been 
the rise of mental analysis which took its origin from the rather 
bizarre doctrines of Freud, but which became, in the hands of more 
conservative psychologists, a really useful method for the treatment 
of mental disorders. In using this method psychiatrists have found 
with surprising frequency that the underlying cause of deep-seated 
mental disorders and personality traits has been some forgotten in- 
cident in early childhood. This has been an illuminating viewpoint 
for the student of childhood. The third development has been the 
foundation of a number of preschool laboratories, clinics, or nursery 
schools, all of which have for their object the study of children by 
precise laboratory methods. The most famous of these, perhaps, 
are the Preschool Laboratories at the University of Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station under Dr. Bird T. Baldwin; the Merrill 
Palmer School in Detroit, until recently under the direction of Mrs. 
Helen Thompson Woolley; and the Yale Psycho-Clinic directed by 
Dr. Arnold Gesell. All of these institutions have been turning out 
remarkably good work and have been great factors in the newest 
stage of the movement. 


II 


It is small wonder that so many workers have found the preschool 
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child a fascinating subject. Could anything be more astounding, 
but for its very familiarity, than the changes through which a human 
being passes between birth and, say, six years? Look at the new- 
born infant as he comes from the delivery room in the hands of the 
nurse. He is probably deaf. His eyes have sight but are unseeing, 
as they roll about without codrdination. A few simple reflexes, a 
few apparently random movements of arms and legs and facial 
muscles are his whole stock in trade. His sole medium of expres- 
sion is a rather well-developed ability to cry. (What a sad com- 
mentary on humanity’s lot! A baby cries with his first breath; but 
the average child learns to smile only at two months.) As for in- 
telligence, it is apparently absent. There are at least two well- 
authenticated cases in the literature, of infants who were born with- 
out cerebral hemispheres; that is to say, without the physiological 
mechanism which is necessary before the intelligence can act at all. 
It is an extraordinary fact that in both these cases the babies were 
some months old before parents and nurses noticed that they were 
at all deficient, so little apparent is intelligence in the infant. 

And then look at the same child some six years later as he trudges 
to school, books under his arm. What a marvelous change! He 
has learned to use his God-given intelligence, crudely perhaps, but 
truly none the less, and this alone sets him worlds apart from the 
rest of the animal kingdom. He has begun to guess the mystery 
of humanity. He knows what love is. He has shared the common 
pleasures and pains which are the lot of the race. He has learned 
to lift his childish heart to God in prayer. Other changes will come 
as the years roll on. He will learn other mysteries which he dimly 
guesses now. He will advance in stature, and knowledge, and grace. 
But can anything ever equal the wonders of these first six years? 

It would be useless to attempt to summarize here the results of 
the study of this remarkable period. A large part of the data con- 
sists of technical results which interest few outside of the psychol- 
ogist. There are, however, two generalizations which run through 
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almost all these studies as a sort of common denominator and which 
are of interest to all educators and all students of social problems. 

The first of these generalizations is the fact that the preschool 
child is highly educable. This ought to be quite obvious. Yet we 
are so used to measuring education in terms of grade progress that 
we are in danger of overlooking the great strides which the pre- 
school child makes. As a matter of fact, educability seems to be 
proportional in a sort of rough, general way to rate of growth. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, really to educate an uneducated man 
of fifty. His habits are fixed and hardened. A young child is easy 
to educate precisely because he is young and growing. 

The second fact which is being borne in upon the minds of in- 
vestigators is the fact that the education of the preschool child must 
be a vastly different thing from the education of the child in school. 
This, too, has been difficult to establish in the face of accepted peda- 
gogical theory. When Robert Owen, the great reformer, opened his 
*‘New Institution” at Lanark in 1800, toddlers and runabouts were 
admitted and it was Owen’s expressed intention that “the children 
were not to be bothered with books.” But so great was the authority 
of tradition that the infant schools soon began to imitate the meth- 
ods of the schools for older children. This has been the history 
of many attempts at preschool education since Owen’s time. To 
the traditional pedagogue “education” has meant one thing only and 
that was the three R’s and their accompanying studies. There has 
been considerable difficulty in bringing home the idea that there 
are other sorts of education just as real as reading and writing; 
such as training in character, in relations with others, in the use of 
the body, even in play, and that it is this informal sort of educa- 
tion which the preschool child needs. 

III 


Thus far there is pretty general agreement among writers on the 
subject. But now a further question arises. Where is this pre- 
school education to be given? Is it to be given by the mother in the 
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home in a purely informal manner? Or should even the young 
child attend some sort of a “preschool school,” if one may be par- 
doned the expression? 

Probably the ideal preschool education is the education received 
from the mother. The little child needs understanding and sym- 
pathy, and none can give these better than the mother. Yet if the 
mother and father are to have exclusive responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the preschool child, should not the community be more 
concerned about the preparation of men and women for this all- 
important task? We have heard a great deal during the present 
generation about vocational education. From the university down 
to the junior high school and even beyond that to the grammar 
school we have been trying to prepare our children to take their 
places efficiently in our industrial world. This is perhaps as it 
should be. But is there any excuse for the fact that we have almost 
totally overlooked the need of vocational training for what is nearly 
the most important job of all, the job of being a parent? 

There are, of course, some courses in “home-making” or “domes- 
tic science” or “home economics” but these have been sadly deficient 
in at least two respects. First, they have been concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the material side of the home. Now, one is willing 
to concede that it is important that a girl should learn to make bis- 
cuits which shall be more useful for table purposes than for a golf- 
ball; but is this any reason why we should neglect what is infinitely 
the more important part of home-making; namely, the moulding of 
the character of the growing child? Then, too, these courses have 
been exclusively for girls. Is not the job of fatherhood worth pre- 
paring for, as well as the job of motherhood? Let us confidently 
hope that the future will see great developments along the line of 
what is becoming known as “pre-parental education.” 

Catholics ought to be particularly interested-in this. We realize 
that the soul of the child is as precious at four as at fourteen, and 
we also realize the tremendous power which a mother is able to 
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wield during these formative years. Yet are parents making the 
most of their opportunities? Sister Mary McGrath in a recent issue 
of the Catholic Educational Review reports the results of a study 
she made of 87 preschool children to determine their religious ideas. 
The number of subjects was perhaps too small to base sweeping con- 
clusions on it; but she makes one statement which is highly sugges- 
tive when she reports that her study “seems to indicate that the capa- 
cities of the child for moral and religious development are much 
greater than his opportunities in the pre-school period.” In other 
words our Catholic fathers and mothers are too prone to waste pre- 
cious years in which the child might be taught more about the great 
truths of religion. These things are left to school days and “the 
Sisters.” Parents forget that they have one immense advantage over 
the best of parochial school teachers. The parents get the child first. 
Why do they not make the most of their opportunities? 

Probably the answer is that they do not realize the extent of these 
opportunities. Why not make them realize it by educating the fu- 
ture parents who today sit on the benches of our high schools or even 
of our grammar schools? If some part of the time devoted to re- 
ligious instruction were spent in emphasizing the duty of the parent 
to train the child in religion and to mould his character along desir- 
able lines, it would pay rich dividends in future years. 


IV 


However ideal preschool education may be when received from 
the mother, there are certain limitations involved. What about the 
mother who must work most of the day? What about the mother 
who is too ignorant to understand her own child? And what about 
the mother who simply will not make the effort to give her children 
the education they need, who feels that she has done her full duty 
when she has fed and clothed them? 

An agency developed to meet some of the more pressing needs 
in this connection is the day nursery. There are those who feel that 
the day nursery has no justification. They contend that mothers 
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leave their children in a day nursery only because they are too 
shiftless to care for the children themselves, or too poor. It is ar- 
gued that the shiftless mother will profit by being forced to give her 
children the care they need, while no mother would be forced by 
poverty to work and leave her children during the day if every State 
had adequate and well administered Mothers’ Pension laws. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that we are faced with a crying 
need. There are mothers who, from preference or necessity, do not 
care for their children. If it were not for the day nursery these 
children would simply be uncared for. The day nursery is, then, 
necessary at least as a stop-gap until better methods can be devel- 
oped. 


There is another rapidly growing group of writers who believe 
that preschool education should be carried on in part outside the 
home, not because conditions make it necessary, but as a thing desir- 
able in itself. These writers recognize the value of home training, 
but they say that it should be supplemented by training outside the 
home. Even the best home is likely to be wanting in at least two 
respects. First, it is difficult to give training in social relations 
within the home. At home the preschool child associates with adults 
and older children. But he needs to rub elbows with his peers. It 
is in the little world of the school he can meet his fellows and learn 
the give-and-take involved in association with his equals. Secondly, 
the average mother cannot be expected to have the technical knowl- 
edge which can be mobilized by the school. The young child is 
peculiarly susceptible to disease. At the school the child can be 
given the specialized attention of physicians and nurses. Besides 
this, the school can furnish psychologists to study the child’s capa- 
cities and probe his personality. The mother who has one or two 
children is not in such a favorable position to gain insight into child 
life as the psychologist who has studied them by the score. The psy- 
chologist can soon detect faults which escaped the eye of the mother 
or passed for virtues with her. 
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This has led to the establishment of institutions for preschool 
children, most often known as “nursery schools.” Although there 
are comparatively few in this country, they form a part of the or- 
dinary educational system of England. The well-known Fisher Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 authorized the local educational authorities to 
establish nursery schools for children from two to five years of age 
“for such later age as may be approved by the Board of Education.” 
Thus the Parliament of a conservative nation has definitely com- 
mitted itself to the policy of the nursery school. 

Possibly the word “school” is unfortunately used in connection 
with these institutions, for it is a word which with us implies formal 
instruction, and this is a thing which the nursery schools seldom at- 
tempt. They aim rather to socialize the child by giving him the op- 
portunity to associate with others of like age, to train him in the con- 
trol and codrdination of his muscles by the use of his hands, to 
enable him to express himself in simple songs and group names, and 
to observe him carefully with a view to correcting faults of charac- 
ter. A program radically different from the usual school curri- 
culum. 

Whatever one may think of the relative merits of these various 
developments in the fields of pre-parental education, day nurseries, 
and nursery schools, we must all admit that they are interesting and 
highly suggestive experiments and that they will repay careful watch- 
ing. For the training of character looms even larger in the sphere 
of preschool education than it does in the grades, and as Catholics 
we cannot remain indifferent to any development which promises to 
aid us in the all-important task of guiding the footsteps of our little 
ones who were so dear to the Divine Heart of Our Blessed Lord. 





Peripatetic Matter and Form’ 


J. A. McWixuiams, S.J. 
I 


E HAVE just passed through an era of tremendous dis- 
coveries about the constitution of the chemical atom. The 
chemical substances had been neatly sorted out into “ele- 

ments,” when suddenly the very atom itself broke down and fell to 
pieces. The story is too well known to need rehearsing. One re- 
sult of the discoveries is that we are left with the old question, What 
are the real elements, what is the ultimate atom? Now, it is not for 
philosophy to point out to the scientist what particle of matter he 
should designate as the ultimate atom. But it is very pertinent to 
know what has a right to be called an element. The answer is that 
an element is something that enters into the composition of other 
things but is not itself a compound. St. Thomas is not awry when 
he calls an element a “simple body.” And Albertus Magnus is au- 
thority for the statement that no one can intelligently discuss the 
theory of Matter and Form unless he first makes clear what is an 
element; not which bodies are elements, but what is meant by ele- 
ment. When we say an element is “simple” we do not mean that it 
is inextended; it must have real extension, however small. By an 
element’s being simple we mean that it is not made up of different 
and more primitive bodies, has not been formed from such, cannot 

*For those not over-familiar with the Peripatetic system it may be worth while to 
remark that “matter” is that in which all bodies are alike, and “form” that by which 
they are made to be specifically different substances. The question is whether every 
body is made up of these two, not merely as conceptual, but as physical components. 
Thus the theory of Matter and Form as an explanation of bodily substance has many 
applications. It may be applied to any of the natural bodies that go to make up the 


material world: mineral, plant, brute, man. I wish to limit this discussion to the first 
only, namely the mineral world. It is in this field especially that there has been hectic 


unrest in recent times. 
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be resolved into such. In that sense it is simple. Such a simple 
body, when existing alone, presents altogether a different problem 
for the theory of Matter and Form than is presented by the com- 
pound. 

The older Peripatetics, it is clear, held that even elements in this 
strict sense were examples of matter and form. They arrived at 
this conclusion by a very reasonable and logical process. They were 
reasonable enough to accept the data which the science of their time 
offered them. The data were these, namely, that the elements were 
four, and that each of these four might be converted bodily into any 
of the others. (Numerous references on this point can be found in 
modern text-books). The philosophers were then logical enough to 
say, “If it is true that genuine elements are mutually convertible into 
one another, then an element has matter and form.” The conclusion 
follows with rigorous necessity; for short of the total annihilation of 
one and the substitution of the other in its place, there is no other 
alternative but substantial change. Briefly, the matter exchanged 
one substantial form for another. If an element can do that it must 
have matter and form. There is no use to quarrel with the conclu- 
sion. We may blame the older philosophers for being too ready to 
accept for their premises the scientific data of their day; but, granted 
the premises, the conclusion was inevitable. 


Science today retracts the premises. It says that the elements are 
not four, certainly not the old four; they may be only two, electrons 
and protons; and they are by no means convertible into one an- 
other. All this leaves the philosopher without his conclusion. If 
he still wishes to establish that conclusion, he must try a different 
method than before. He cannot prove matter and form for the 
elements by argument from substantial change. 


There does not appear to be any urgency, outside of mere philo- 
sophical interest, for proving matter and form for any inorganic 
body, much less for an element. However, if one proposes that task 
for himself—and it is a fair problem—he will find that there are 
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still several ways open to him. He may attempt it from the con- 
crete properties of quantity and force, or from finality, or he may 
still hold out for substantial change, not indeed among the elements 
themselves, but between the elements and their compounds. There is 
another method, that from analogy with, or deduction from, living 
bodies; but in this paper we have proposed not to go beyond the 
mineral kingdom. 

The modern philosopher may think that the choice of proofs is 
not very inviting. But he should remember that the way of Matter 
and Form has always been hard, and that his ancient brethren 
wrestled mightily with the question of “compounds” without ever 
solving it to the satisfaction of all concerned. Averroes worked 
himself into a passion while refuting the doctrine of Avicenna, and 
declares that “It is only this gentleman’s too scanty acquaintance 
with the natural sciences, and his too great confidence in his own 
ability that have led him into such errors” (De Coelo, III, 3). Al- 
bertus Magnus tries to pour oil on the troubled waters by contending 
that the two gentlemen in question are not really at odds at all, and 
then adopts Averroes’ teaching with a non approbo, vel improbo, 
sed addo.* St. Thomas, who, without ever descending to personal- 
ities, always opposed the doctrine of Avicenna, conceded during the 
mature years of his life that even if the elements remained substan- 
tially unchanged in the compound, that fact would not keep the com- 
pound from being one body: and ends by adopting the teaching of 
Averroes and Albertus Magnus as “more probable.” The passage 


is as follows: 

Even if it be maintained that the elements remain in the compound 
body with their own substantial forms, it is not thereby maintained 
that there are actually many bodies; otherwise no compound body 
would be truly one; such a body is, however, potentially many, and 
actually one. But a more probable explanation is that of the Com- 
mentator (3 De Coelo et Mundo), who, rejecting the above theory of 
Avicenna, asserts that the forms of the elements do not remain in the 


*De Coelo et Mundo 3, II, 1 & 8. 
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compound, nor yet wholly disappear, but that from them, by reason of 
their being subject to increase and decrease, there results one inter- 
mediate form. But, since it is incongruous for a substantial form to 
increase and decrease [i.e., to become something between accident 
and substance, as Averroes worded it], his statement is to be under- 
stood in this way, that the forms of the elements [since they do not 
remain as such] are not modified in themselves, but only to the extent 
that they remain in the effectiveness of the element-properties, as if 
they had left their personal equipment there. Hence it may be put in 
this way: the forms properly speaking do not remain, they are there 
only efficiently in their properties, and from these last there results the 
one modified character.” 

What I wish to remark is that if this giant among philosophers had 
to lay down his pen with a mere probabilior, surely we should not 
be impatient to write the note certa after our explanation. Still, that 
is no reason why we should not address ourselves to the problem with 
the hope of making some advance. 

A brief resumé of the situation is therefore in order. The older 
Peripatetics seemed to take as evident that a real compound, and 
not a mere mixture (mixtum ad sensum), was specifically a different 
substance from the elements. Where they were at odds was in ex- 
plaining how this could be; for they admitted on all hands that the 
properties of the elements somehow remained and were recognizable 
in the compound. The passage quoted above is but one of many ex- 
amples of this conviction. The modern revelations, down to X-ray 
spectra, do not raise any new difficulty in this regard, except, pos- 
sibly, the localization of the properties. The entire problem has 
always been, How can the compound be another species and an in- 
dividual? There is one line of reasoning, however, which avoids this 
particular problem; for if I use the argument from the concrete 
properties of quantity and activity, I must indeed know something 
about the physical properties of bodies, but this argument, used by 
Avicenna®*, saves me the trouble of pointing out individuals and dis- 


*In Boet. de Trin., IV, 3, ad 6. 
*Metaph. T 2, L 2. 
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criminating between species, or even between elements and com- 
pounds. The demonstration from finality, or fixed tendencies, has 
to do with compounds. And if I wish to establish substantial change 
between elements and compounds, I must be able to say first of all 
what is specific difference in minerals, and what constitutes an in- 
dividual body. 

II 


I think it possible to maintain that these arguments do not cancel 
each other out, as is sometimes stated. To my mind, a man may use 
all these arguments without allowing any one to undermine the 
others. I have purposely omitted the argument from the abstract 
concepts of actus et potentia, because there is a suspicion that it de- 
stroys, not the other arguments, but itself. For it would seem, as 
Fr. Descogs seeks to show in his “Essai Critique,” that this parti- 
cular interpretation of actus et potentia is largely a superstructure 
built on the supposedly firm foundation of Matter and Form. But 
if we suppose that the foundation has been shaken, there can be 
little hope of supporting it from the roof that it once held up. I do 
not contend that this doctrine is based alone on Matter and Form, 
but if it has gained strength from the latter, its reintroduction as a 
proof, may, to many minds, confuse the issue. To see how these 
various proofs are adjusted to the data of modern science, one has 
only to consult the recent text-books. 

But one is tempted at the outset to ask, Do not the data of modern 
science demonstrate the impossibility of the theory as applied to the 
chemical compound, or even the chemical atom? In this connection 
it is interesting to note how difficult it is for us to speak of corporeal 
substance without doing so in terms of maiter and form. We de- 
scribe a molecule, for instance, as the smallest particle of a sub- 
stance that can exist independently. Take a common example, the 
molecule of salt. But why did we call it a substance? Should we 
not call it two substances, since we say it is made up of two atoms? 
We speak as though two different atoms can form one substance, and 
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thus exist independently as one being. If the molecule be divided, 
there immediately result two other substances, neither of which is 
salt. That is the way we speak, and we hardly know how else to 
express what we mean. If you urge the evidence of the X-ray spec- 
tra you make us assert that the atoms retain their individual sub- 
stance even while in the compound. But then why did we say that 
the molecule of salt was a substance all its own, existing independ- 
ently? Moreover, we explained the X-ray spectra by the individual 
substance of the atom. By that we got ourselves into the same diffi- 
culty again, for we know that the atom is made up of heterogeneous 
parts as truly as the molecule was. If the atom is one substance, 
then the molecule is a different one; and if the molecule is not one 
substance, then neither is the atom. If we admit substantial change, 
the inconsistency of our language disappears. If we do not admit 
that, then some one in the centuries to come may divide a proton or 
an electron, as the atom has been divided, and once more blast our 
hopes of talking sense about a corporeal substance. 

If we insist on calling each of these “bodies” one substance, we 
have a choice of two alternatives: either we must admit that a sub- 
stance may have separate parts; or we must hold that in spite of 
appearances to the contrary the body is continuous. In either case 
we have to reckon with the localized properties of the elements in the 
compound. In this difficulty we may be helped by a fact to which 
Albertus Magnus calls attention, namely that an element has a two- 
fold nature. One effect of being an element is that it preserves its 
exclusive characteristics when alone, the other effect is that it has a 
bent for combining with other elements. It can preserve both its 
independence and its character, or it can surrender its independence 
without altogether giving up its character. 

III 

Some philosophers, shrinking from the idea of a substance with 
discrete parts, attempt a coup d'état by the other route. They see that 
if any specimen of a compound, however small that specimen may 
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be, can be defended as quantitatively continuous, all the other dif- 
ficulties can be successfully met. Hence they are prepared to show 
that in spite of the local heterogeneity of properties in the compound, 
it may still be continuous throughout its ponderable and imponder- 
able matter. On this theory the electrons are continuously with the 
protons of the atom; atom with atom in a continuous molecule; mole- 
cule with molecule in, for example, a continuous crystal. The one 
philosophical difficulty is the possibility of a heterogeneous con- 
tinuum. Until recent times such a thing was admitted not only as 
a possibility, but as a fact, as for instance in the body of an animal. 
Moreover, from Aristotle down, philosophers had a theory that even 
in the human body a predominating element might gradually con- 
vert the others into itself until a disproportion was reached with 
which life was no longer compatible.* 

Such a process is scarcely conceivable without even local hetero- 
geneity. And if the idea of a heterogeneous continuum were a con- 
tradiction it could hardly have so long deceived these keen meta- 
physicians. I think that a little reflection will reveal that quantity 
enables a body to vary in inner structure, texture, density,—mass, 
if you like,—enables it to have all manner of quantitative hetero- 
geneity without ceasing to be a continuum. For a body to be con- 
tinuous, it is not necessary that it be continuous along all lines, but 
merely along some line or other. Thus one might imagine a ruber 
sponge to be continuous, and no variation in density or other prop- 
erties can make such a continuum cease to be one. 

But what does the other alternative offer? Suppose that what we 
call a “body” is really discontinuous in its quantity, made up of 
parts that are discrete, actually separate. Can we call such a body 
one substance? There is little difficulty on the score of its being 
substantial. For substance merely means that the body (e.g., mole- 
cule or atom) does not subsist or inhere in any other subject; it it- 
self qualifies as subject, without the necessity of harking back to some 


*Cf., e.g., De Quat, Oppos. c 5. 
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more remote material support. Substance is “per se,” and not “in 


alio”; its immediate and only support is the conservative power of 
the Creator. Nor is there any contradiction in a substance made 
up of parts. I do not mean that anything can be partly a substance 
and partly not. I mean that an integral part, though substantial, is 
not complete—because it is a part. Every corporeal substance has 
integral parts; and if those parts are not divided, they are at least 
assignably distinct, and divisible one from another. If “substance” 
and “having parts” were contradictions, then there could never be a 
corporeal substance. Division does not destroy substance; at most 
it destroys unity. And a part, while a part, is something incom- 
plete; only the entire body is complete. The total is the complete 
unit. 

If, therefore, a body have actually divided parts, and still act as 
a natural unit, all the parts fitting together and co-operating in a set 
and fixed manner such that this group of parts can be recognized as 
a type; and if this type is exactly duplicated in hundreds of other 
instances; and if the number and proportion of parts are always 
the same; and if these parts are not grouped together in some hap- 
hazard collocation as happens in a solar system; if, moreover, the 
parts resist indefinite variation of the type, and hold fast to it, or 
else abandon it altogether and at once; then such a body, though it 
have divided parts, has nevertheless a completeness that cannot be 
denied. Its completeness is not a gift of the mind nor a result of 
chance; the body is a total in its own right, for its completeness is 
determined by itself. The separate parts act in unison exactly as if 
they were not separate. To destroy this unity you must break up 
this totality. 

IV 

We are discussing the historic theory of Matter and Form, and 
hence must discuss it in the sense in which it was understood by its 
historic proponents and defenders. The great ruling thought in that 
theory is “species.” Now, species, as understood in this connection, 
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meant a real species; and real species is a realization of logical 
species. Real species is not merely an essence, but an essence that 
is realized in a number of individuals. Each of these individuals, 
therefore, has an essence that is exactly duplicated in every other 
individual of the species; and each differs from the others by some 
trait that is peculiar to each, even though that trait be nothing more 
than the individual’s own local extension. If the trait by which they 
differ can be exactly duplicated in so much as one pair, that pair 
become another species, and the trait a specific difference. 

In the next place, to the Aristotelians a change of species meant 
substantial change. If a body passed from one species to another, 
as the elements were supposed to do, then substantial change oc- 
curred. If two individuals might coalesce into one, there would be 
no substantial change, because no change of species. On the other 
hand it is to be noted that division does not destroy a species until it 
alters the characteristics. Thus, for example, in our crystal of salt 
I may separate every molecule from every other, and each molecule 
is an exact replica of every other; they are individual specimens of 
the same species. But the atoms in the molecule are not individuals 
of the species salt. I can divide the crystal into molecules, and keep 
the nature; but I cannot divide the molecule, and keep the nature. 
The specimens resulting from this last division will neither of them 
have the nature of salt. This last division did something that the 
other divisions did not do. It broke up a unity that the others did 
not break up. The conclusion is that the molecule is an ens in se 
completum. It has everything that is requisite for its nature. It 
acquired nothing by being joined to the other molecules, and lost 
nothing by being parted from them. But if it itself be parted, it 
loses everything that made it what it was. 

The usual objection to this rendition of Matter and Form is that 
the “individual” is unum per accidens, and not unum per se. Per- 
haps the literal translation of these phrases is the best; unum per se 
is one by itself, unum per accidens is one by something else. Thus 
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a heap of rubble is one by the fact that the stones or pebbles happen 
to be thrown together, or by the mind’s considering them as one ob- 
ject. That is unum per accidens, unum per id quod accedit. But 
when everything that goes to make the object one is in the object it- 
self, and not in anything extrinsic to it, when the parts, of themselves, 
form a total, then the object is unum per se. Hence, when the parts 
of a body unite in a fixed order and proportion, and do so by in- 
nate tendencies and selective interaction, then the order and propor- 
tion are characteristic of that unit; and—a point to be noted above 
all—that order and proportion determine the unit as complete, mak- 
ing it unum per se. Its unity has an intrinsic reason. The unit 
makes itself one. 

From all this it seems clear that I am justified in calling the dif- 
ferent chemical substances real species, capable of including speci- 
mens which, whether continuous or not, have every right to be called 
individuals. And if a real species is substantially different from 
any other real species, then a change of chemical species fulfills 
every requirement for substantial change as understood in the his- 
toric controversy. The conclusion to Matter and Form, as applied 
to compounds, has the same weight as of old. In view of what has 
been said about the way of arriving at that conclusion, I, for one, 
cannot see a sure and certain way to reject it, and therefore cannot 
see how Matter and Form, even in the compound, can be said to be 


untenable. 


a 





Catholic Poetry* 


THEODORE MAYNARD 
I 


HERE are those who object to the term “Catholic Poetry.” 
Though the objection generally comes from people who are 
indifferent to religion it is occasionally heard even upon the 

lips of the devout. The argument—and a sound one as far as it 
goes—is that Poetry is Poetry, and is not well served by being at- 
tached to something that is not essential to its being. 

But though all poetry is not Catholic, there is such a thing as Cath- 
olic Poetry. To deny it is to commit that most fundamental of criti- 
cal errors: the separation of literature from life. Every universal 
conception produces its own spiritual attitude and therefore its own 
manner in art. So we may say that there may be, and indeed that 
there is a pagan poetry, and a Mohammedan poetry and even a scep- 
tical poetry; and that these consist, not of verses necessarily dealing 
with Pagan or Mohammedan themes or the general subject of Scep- 
ticism, but of poetry informed by these various philosophies, which 
gives to them, sometimes clearly and sometimes vaguely, a special 
tone and color. The same claim must be admitted for Catholicism. 

This does not mean that a Catholic should read only Catholic 
poetry, or that it is the only kind of poetry he is free to enjoy. No 
Christian could have built the Alhambra, but every Christian must 
admire it. No Moslem could have built the Sainte Chapelle, yet 
surely no Moslem could fail to be entranced by its beauty. Each 
style illustrates a religion, and is part of that religion, marking its 
distinction from all others by revealing its own nature. Therefore 
those who admire it from the outside must, after all, regard it as an 
alien, an exotic thing. 


*This article will be reprinted as the introduction to The Book of Modern Catholic 
Verse compiled by Theodore Maynard and to be published by Henry Holt & Co. 
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Of course what may be said of an art like architecture cannot 
apply so obviously to the impalpable material with which a poet 
works. But it applies nevertheless. It applies even more fully than 
in the case of architecture because literature is the art most intim- 
ately and completely connected with life. And what has more 
powerfully affected life than religion? 

Protestantism, however, has not, with one remarkable exception, 
produced poets. And the reason is that Protestantism is a negative 
thing spiritually and is positive only as a method of political and 
social organization. Nearly every one of the poets who have done 
their work in a Protestant world has been a rebel against the stan- 
dards of that world; those who have not been rebels have preserved 
their spiritual dignity by ignoring the “system” under which they 
lived. Shelley’s attitude was possible; Arnold’s gentle scepticism 
was possible; but Tennyson’s attitude was not possible, and that is 
why his poetry, which was an attempt at compromise, has fallen into 
disrepute. Milton, (about whom I shall have more to say) because 
he came just when he did, could be a Protestant-Poet with conviction. 
But there can never be another Milton. The fact is that when a 
poet of our civilization prays, his face turns at once towards Rome. 
This may be seen in Blake with his extravagant doctrine of forgive- 
ness and his anthropomorphism— 

God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night; 

But doth a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day. 
It may be seen in the romantic poets who, following the Augustan 
Age—an age dominated by Dryden and Pope, both Catholics, and 
by Johnson, who most certainly ought to have been one—prepared 
the way, though unconsciously, for the Catholic revival of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not without significance that Wordsworth wrote 
what is perhaps the finest single line in English on the Blessed 


Virgin— 
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Our tainted nature’s solitary boast. 


And Coleridge could not rest content with the icy humanitarianism 
of Unitarianism, though he stuck half-way on the road to Rome in 
the Church of England. 

It is much the same with the later poets: with Morris and his 
practical medievalism; with Christina Rossetti—born to have been 
a nun; and with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who could not escape the 
Catholicism in his blood, when he wrote “The Blessed Damosel”’ and 
his magnificent poem on our Lady: 

Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman-trinity,— 

Being a daughter borne to God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost:— 

Oh when our need is uttermost, 
Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sisterlike! 

Then there are Longfellow, whom Dante almost converted, feeling 
as a Catholic while he wrote his introductory sonnets to the Divina 
Commedia; and Edgar Allen Poe with his Marian hymn. 

And in our own time we have Yeats affected by the Catholic tra- 
dition of his country; Edgar Lee Masters, struck with the majesty 
of the Faith, writing “St. Peter the Rock,” and Vachel Lindsay, the 
Campbellite, kneeling overawed by the mystery of the Mass. 

The imaginative man cannot, indeed, escape the fascination of 
Catholicism, and even the dull or ignorant man who is impervious 
to it lives in a civilization which is the fruit of the Creed. So the 
sceptical Spaniard, George Santayana, looks on at a service in King’s 
College Chapel wondering how the Cambridge dons, listening to the 
courtly prayer in that shrine, should have so forgotten their origins. 

One alone remembers; 
Only the stranger knows their mother tongue. 

We have, however, the case of Milton. A solitary case, because 
Spenser, though a Protestant by deliberation, showed unwittingly 
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his Catholic heart again and again in the “Faerie Queene.” Yet even 
Milton cannot wholly be claimed by Protestantism. Puritanism is 
embedded in his poetry—Puritanism the one consistent form of 
Protestantism—but Milton was made a poet by the Renaissance. He 
is forever attacking “Gay religions full of pomp and gold,” but his 
own verse is full of pomp and gold, and his own life would have 
been gayer if his religion had been gay. 

Milton lives for his style. The theology of his epic is indigestible, 
and is matter for learned footnotes. And as for any devotional 
feeling in it, well, it would not be unjust to say that Milton’s God 
was not quite a gentleman. 

Consequently nobody reads Milton for the religion in him. But 
Dante’s theology is still alive because it is the theology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Church. Crashaw’s mysticism still fires the heart. 
Patmore’s doctrine has been the great discovery in the lives of those 
prepared for it. And Thompson’s poems have been a solace to many 
a priest, and to still more who are not priests but whom the love of 
God pursues. The favorite reading of at least one Plymouth Brother 
is “The Hound of Heaven.” That and Father Faber’s hymns. 

But though Catholicism produces its poets, that does not mean to 
say that verse written by Catholics is always, or even is usually good. 
Emerson once remarked, “The Catholic Church is the Church of 
Poets,” but he put a sting in the tail by adding “would that it were!” 
By which I suppose he meant that it ought to be. 

But it is the Church of poets, though some of the poets deserve 
heavy penances for the verses that they write. At least they would 
deserve heavy penances if skill in literary expression was the sole 
point at issue. But it is not. The pious verses that clutter up Catholic 
magazines, and more that is even too bad for such magazines, may 
be explained. They are bad simply because Catholicism is good. 
They are written by people who are in love—and we all know how 
atrocious love-poetry generally is! The poet composes a sonnet to 
his Mistress’s eyebrows (or does he? Can he in these days find any 
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eyebrows to write about?) and the sonnet may be clumsy, but at 
least it proves that the lover thought the eyebrows beautiful. Cath- 
olicism is poetry, and for that very reason the poet finds a difficulty 
in being able to convey it. He experiences real emotion, which gets 
in his way when he starts to write. For though all good poems are 
the fruit of emotion, a great many of the world’s worst poems are 
also the fruit of an emotion too vague or vast or intense for the 
amateur artist to control and to direct to an artistic end. 

I was once mildly scandalized by a remark which a nun made to 
me. She was speaking of the work of some pious poetaster and 
said, “Of course it’s rather awful stuff, but it’s all right for a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament.” I am inclined, upon reflection, to think 
that she was right. God does not expect everybody to be able to 
write an Adoro Te. 

Yet there is the Adoro Te, and there are the Dies Irae, and the 
Stabat Mater, and the Pange Lingua. And in English there is a rich 
treasury of Catholic verse. Prose has to be conceded to the Pro- 
testants—though I do not forget that Dryden, and Newman and Alice 
Meynell and Hilaire Belloc are among the greatest of English prose 
stylists—but our verse remains true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home. I am tempted to change the word to Rome. 


Il 


But all this does not mean that a Catholic poet, or any Catholic, 
must be forever preoccupied with religion. In fact unless a man 
knows how to treat religion on due occasion with levity, his sincerity 
—or at any rate his spiritual health—may be doubted. Catholicism 
does not demand that men should live upon the pitch of ecstasy, 
with nerves stretched to breaking-point. For the Church knows too 
much to demand any such thing. She knows too much not to dis- 
courage it. The Catholic therefore often strikes the Protestant as 
careless and casual, simply because he takes his religion for granted. 
It is implicit, a part of all kis thoughts, words and deeds, the color 
of his mind, the atmosphere he breathes. Therefore he can afford 
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to forget it except at such times as it is impossible for him not to 
remember it. Protestants may live, as Milton did, “forever in their 
great Task-Master’s eye.” But what an appalling life! What a 
terrible idea—that of a Task-Master! 

Accordingly an anthology of Catholic Poetry should not confine 
itself to devotional themes. One need not even be able fearlessly 
to assert that each one of the poems it contains could only have been 
written by a Catholic. Allowance must be made for mood and for 
idiosyncrasy in it, just as allowance must be made for them in the 
Church and in the world. The Catholic will, since he is a human 
being, feel what other human beings feel. He will love and hate 
and fight and repent and play and feast. He will do each in his own 
distinctive fashion, and write about them in his own distinctive 
fashion, but nine-tenths of his actions and emotions will be those 
shared by other men. His plain humanity, however, will be made 
more human because it is sweetened and preserved by certain super- 
natural conceptions. As the greatest of modern Catholics has sung: 

It is only Christian men 
Guard even heathen things. 

But though not every poem in a collection of poems by Catholics 
will exhibit its writer’s Faith, any such collection taken as a whole 
will reveal the Catholic spirit as well as a catholic spirit. Even in 
those poems where Catholicism does not appear it will generally be 
felt. A poem like Mr. Belloc’s “Courtesy” for example could have 
been written by no one except a Catholic. One not of the Household 
of Faith might have got up the Catholic terms correctly; but he could 
never have acquired the Catholic tone. And it is this Catholic tone 
that comes into a poem like “The South Country,” where no specifi- 
cally Catholic thing is so much as hinted at. “Our sister the Spring” 
. . -“The God of the South Country”—that is all. It is enough. 

The Protestant might drink beer—fortunately most Protestants do, 
except in America (where they drink moonshine instead )—but it is 
impossible to imagine a Protestant writing a religious drinking song. 
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The very fine anthology recently compiled by Mr. Cameron Rogers 
and published under the title “Full and By” may serve to illustrate 
this point. The editor, and that brilliant draftsman, Mr. Edward 
A. Wilson, who drew the pictures for the volume, are evidently very 
good fellows. But the songs are for the most part about the fero- 
cious fire in the head of the morning after, instead of the genial glow 
in the heart of the night before. The singers have sung with Bromo- 
seltzer instead of wine on the table before them. And Mr. Wilson 
introduced in almost every instance a devil into his pictures. The 
only designs free of the cloven hooves and the infernal trident were 
those made to accompany such drinking songs as were written by 
Catholics. 

And rightly so. For God and not the devil presides over the fes- 
tive board where Catholics sit. For this reason Mr. Belloc wrote his 
superb “Drinking Song on the Pelagian Heresy,” uttering as he did 
so, as a learned Jesuit said to me, a condemnation even stronger than 
that of St. Germanus. Yet when I said casually in a broadcast 
speech that Mr. Chesterton was nowhere in his writings more Cath- 
olic than in his drinking songs I stirred up a hornet’s nest of criti- 
cism. However, in the pious hope of annoying again some of the 
people who were annoyed then, I repeat my remark. 

Water is on the bishop’s board and the higher-thinker’s shrine— 

But I don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t get into the wine. 

I bring this in here because it cannot be avoided. It is an element 
in Catholicism, as the Rev. Christian F. Reisner was acute enough 
to see when he declared roundly that “the Anti-Saloon League is the 
Protestant Church of America.” But it is only a minor element. 
Catholic poetry—indeed poetry of any sort that springs out of a 
wholesome and natural attitude towards life—will include it, but 
merely as one of those pagan things now guarded only by Catholic 
men. The reader of Catholic poetry will range from Chesterton to 
Tabb, in whom will be found a different kind of poetry, and yet a 
Catholic poetry; from Cardinal Newman he may go to Father Hop- 
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kins; from Padraic Colum to Father O’Donnell; from Patmore to 
Mangan; from Alice Meynell to Aline Kilmer. All Catholic and 
all different; for the unity of the Church does not necessitate uni- 
formity. 

Ill 

England, America and Ireland have contributed in roughly equal 
parts to modern Catholic poetry. There is Father Dollard in Canada, 
and Eileen Duggan in New Zealand. But, apart from these and one 
or two other “Colonials” the Catholic poetry written in English is 
the work of three nations. 

The literary revival—for unfortunately it cannot yet be called a 
popular one—began in England under the leadership of Newman. 
But though the great Cardinal has put his mark upon every intellec- 
tual Catholic since his time, he was only incidentally a poet, and 
when poetic expression came it was in the personalities of men like 
De Vere in whom it was graceful, academic, but somewhat deficient 


in force, or of men like Faber who squandered his great talents in 
the hasty writing that the urgency of need demanded. 

One very great and original poet, however, arose: Patmore. Jus- 
tice has never been done him. His flame is so still and intense and 


pure that it appears, at first sight, to be frozen. And he practised 
what he preached to such an extent that a strong prejudice on ac- 
count of his three marriages has been created against him in many 
quarters where sympathy might have been looked for. Nevertheless 
he will always find readers to whom his doctrine opens a new heaven 
and a new earth, and he will fecundate other poets, as he has al- 
ready been the master of Francis Thompson. 

It is well for Thompson that he came under the influence of Pat- 
more, for Patmore disciplined his mind and gave him the form of 
his major poems, though not their style. And Alice Meynell, though 
she was too wise to try to change the nature of a poet who was by 
nature a rhapsodist, curbed to some extent his tendency to excessive 


exuberance. Her own exquisite distinction completes and balances 
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the work of her two great contemporaries. She was Patmore’s con- 
fidante. I shall never forget the gesture or the tone of voice she used 
in saying to me, “I am the repository of Patmore’s secret doctrine.” 
(For with the rash burning of the “Sponsa Dei” the full exposition 
of the mystic’s teaching was lost to the world.) Yet there was noth- 
ing Patmorean about Mrs. Meynell’s work. She understood the na- 
ture of her own art and its scope too well ever to encroach upon an- 
other’s field. 

Their age produced other notable Catholic poets, of lesser stature 
indeed, but each authentic. Hawker, the eccentric parson of Mor- 
wenstow; Gerard Hopkins, the Jesuit, shyly keeping his involuted 
and difficult verses from all but a few eyes; the two ladies who wrote 
under the name of Michael Field, with their exceedingly powerful 
tragedies and their rather disappointing shorter poems; and Lionel 
Johnson with his learning, his charm and his romantic temper, all 
expressed in a verse loaded with Latin— 

Melancholy remembrances and vesperal. 

Johnson, though he accepted the Faith in early manhood, belongs 
in part, by his form and his ornate style, to the period of the De- 
cadence. The Church fascinated all the men of the period, though 
most of them (unlike Johnson and Father John Gray) came into the 
Church only at the end. These were Beardsley, an artist in every 
line that he wrote as in every line that he drew; Wilde who began his 
strange literary career with poems for Father Matthew Russell’s 
magazine; Lord Alfred Douglas; and Dowson, who turned from Cy- 
nara’s roses and wine to poems about the Nuns of the Perpetual 
Adoration and the Carthusians—a sort of minor Huysmans. 

A robuster age dawned. A new note was struck in literature by 
the Chesterbelloc. Catholicism came gaily to the attack upon the 
weariness of the modernist mood. Mr. Chesterton violently reacted 
against the estheticism of the eighteen-nineties, not knowing that it 
was doomed to pass, feeling himself to be the last champion of fail- 
ing sanity, and meeting his great brother in arms, Hilaire Belloc. 
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By Belloc the Chestertonian intuitions were confirmed, and, after 
G. K. C. had invented Catholicism unaided out of his own head, he 
discovered Catholicism. It was a breathless adventure, and the up- 
roarious humor and high-spirits of these champions of the Cross 
have accomplished at least as much as has their invincible dialectic. 
Little of their writing has been in verse, very little in the case of 
Belloc. But Belloc with the clear-cut simplicity he has always at 
his command: with the lines such as 


The corn harvest and a single tree; 


Dawn shall over Lethe break— 


supplements the towering and fantastic eloquence of his friend here 
as in other departments of Chesterbellocian activity. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, always apart from other men, though mix- 
ing with all kinds, is apart even as a poet. Nearer to the character- 
istic note struck by Catholic poetry in England is the work of Helen 
Parry Eden, with her wit and graceful fancy, of Enid Dinnis with 
her playfulness, and of Wilfrid Childe with his ecstatic gothicism. 
And we must not forget that Ronald Knox and Maurice Baring have 
been affected by the Chesterbelloc. 

The Irish contribution to modern Catholic poetry is quite dis- 
tinct from the English. The earlier group, men like Denis Florence 
MacCarthy, Edward Walsh and Thomas D’Arcy McGee, derived 
much—as was inevitable—from Thomas Moore, who falls outside 
the scope of the modern Catholic Revival. The greatest of these 
early names is Mangan’s. He did much to reintroduce the masculin- 
ity of Gaelic culture into Anglo-Irish verse, and managed, somehow, 
to suggest Ireland even in his pseudo-translations of Oriental poems. 

I see thee ever in my dreams, 
Karaman! 

Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman! O Karaman! 

As when thy gold-bright morning gleams, 
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As when the deepening sunset seams 

With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Karaman! 

So thou loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman! O Karaman! 


But we know that he was thinking of Ireland while he was writing 
of Karaman. We can feel, too, the tragedy of his own life uttering 
itself in the disguise of his marvellous poem on Siberia as surely as 
in the almost unbearably frank autobiography of “The Nameless 
One.” 

In Siberia’s wastes 

The ice-wind’s breath 
Woundeth like the toothéd steel. 


Lost Siberia doth reveal 
Only blight and death. 


Mangan initiated a great deal. But the work he began did not 
bear fruit at once. It was not till the end of the century that the 
Gael grew again fully conscious of his own culture. Then the Irish 
literary movement was born. It remained, however, at some points 
apart from the national life. The greatest of its poets, Mr. Yeats, 
was not a Catholic. Neither are A. E. and James Stephens Cath- 
olics. The reason is that practically only Protestants in Ireland 
have leisure and opportunity for literature. And politics have ab- 
sorbed too much of the national energy. Men like Pearse and Plun- 
kett and Macdonagh had to spend too much of their time in restoring 
the Gaelic language and in rebuilding the nation to give their other 
gifts free play. Moreover all of them were young, with their best 
work still to be done, when they faced the firing-squad after Easter 
week in 1916. Ledwidge, with his eyes full of the Irish landscape, 
died in the war, as did Kettle. 


The best of contemporary Irish poets are Katherine Tynan, whose 
work has charming tenderness but also a monotonous facility, Jo- 
seph Campbell and Padraic Colum. The work of each is rooted in 
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the Irish soil from which it draws sweetness and serenity and gentle- 
ness and strength. 

Poetry in America, particularly Catholic poetry, started late. The 
early work is crude, though sometimes vigorous. There are, for ex- 
amples, Randall’s stirring “Maryland, My Maryland,” and Father 
Ryan’s rough, rhetorical poems. Both these men were Southerners. 
The North had not then produced a Catholic poet. 

The South also produced Father Tabb. In him the Faith found 
its first genuine singer born on American soil. And he is doubly 
remarkable because the kind of work that Randall and Ryan had 
done was very far removed from his own delicate and subtle verse. 
His originality is shown in his apparent lack of literary origin. He 
admired Keats and he admired Shelley, but he is not the least like 
either. Mrs. Meynell said that his only match in the language for 
simplicity and security was Herbert. But as one quotes the com- 
parison the difference of the two poets to each other yawns at one’s 
feet. I might bring Herrick in, or allude to Landor’s epigrams, 
but Tabb would still escape classification. 

He was a poet of fancy, rather than of imagination, and his verse 
could contain only one image at a time. But how perfectly each 
isolated thought is expressed in its turn. He hears a bird’s song, 
like his own 

Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory. 


He sees a rose, and with it all mortality. 
Thy tender leaves enfold 
Life’s mystery: 
Its shadow falls alike on thee and me. 
He carries a blossom away and finds it withered next day. 


She missed the measureless expanse 
Of heaven, and heaven her countenance. 


And, while he thinks of the Repentant Thief of Calvary, his wit 
flashes: 
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Was ever mortal penance brief 
As mine? One instant of belief !— 
Turnkey of Heaven, beware—a thief! 


Father Tabb’s first book of poems was published in 1882. Two 
years later Louise Imogen Guiney’s “Songs at the Start” was pub- 
lished in Boston. The North had produced the first and the finest of 
its Catholic poets. John Boyle O’Reilly had slightly preceded Miss 
Guiney, but he was born in Ireland and transplanted to America. 
Moreover few of his pieces have real literary merit, and these gen- 
erally strike the reader as accidents, occurring where they do in a 
mass of merely competent—occasionally incompetent—versification. 

But there can be no doubt about Louise Imogen Guiney. She was 
as skilled as Tabb, though her skill was of a more common kind, 
and she had a higher degree of imagination, and a robustness that 
was almost masculine without ever being in danger of ceasing to be 
feminine. Her work is full of the qualities she admired so ardently, 
admired so romantically— 

They to whom the heavens must ope: 
Candor, Chastity, and Hope. 

But Tabb’s reputation and Miss Guiney’s have been eclipsed by 
the reputation that Joyce Kilmer has acquired. 

I hope that it is obvious that I have not the slightest intention of 
disparaging Kilmer, if I say that, in popular estimation, he has 
run away with everybody’s laurels. He was a good poet, and would 
have been an even better one had not the daily grind of journalism 
left him little time to practise the finer forms of literature. There 
was gusto in all that he did and a healthy and manly spirit. I shall 
not forget the day that Cecil Chesterton dropped in to the New Wit- 
ness office. He was in uniform and on leave. In his hand was a 
copy of Kilmer’s poems, which I had not seen at that time. He said, 
“Look at this!” and he opened the book at the lines on the young 
poet who shot himself. And I recognized an admirable capacity for 


scorn. 
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You could not vex the merry stars 
Nor make them heed you, dead or living 
Not all your puny anger mars 
God’s irresistible forgiving. 
It fell out that a few months later I told Cecil (himself fated to die 
in the war) of Kilmer’s death and I remember the shock it gave 
him. He and Kilmer were kindred spirits. 

During the war and since the war there has been a formidable 
outburst of poetry in America. It occurred in England, too, but it 
appears to have died down there. In America, it goes on. In that 
movement Catholics have taken their part, and though few new 
names of outstanding importance have arisen among them, so much 
good work is being done in all parts of the country that the future 
is bright with promise. The best of these younger poets are Father 
Charles L. O’Donnell, a not unworthy successor to Tabb, Aline Kil- 
mer whose work is, in my opinion, even finer than her husband’s 
was, and Francis Carlin. All these have done work of genuine dis- 
tinction, and will probably do things greater than they have yet ac- 
complished. 

Three other American poets must be specially noticed: Joel 
Chandler Harris, author of several masterpieces in his own genre; 
Thomas A. Daly, a dialect poet and a poet in academic English, as 
his ode on the Thrush shows; Shaemas O’Sheel, though now he writes 
too seldom; and Agnes Tobin. Miss Tobin has written very little 
original verse, but her translations of Petrarch catch and convey the 
authentic fire. Mr. W. B. Yeats may have exaggerated when he said 
that she is the finest poet that America has produced since Whitman, 
but it is certain that she deserves a high place in American letters 
and will ultimately receive it though she is at present neglected. 

One other point should perhaps be noticed. It is curious that 
nearly all the English Catholic poets are converts. Ireland’s is a 
case apart, though three Irish poets—De Vere, Wilde and Johnson 
(if his Gaelic blood was not a myth)—were not born in the Fold. 
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Hardly more than three of America’s Catholic poets are converts. 
But they are among the most important, for Tabb is one. And the 
Kilmers are others. 

I mention the point because recent Catholic literature does seem 
to have been, for the greater part, the work of converts. The ac- 
ceptance of the Faith makes a poet, or at any rate makes the convert 
wish that he were a poet. A clever compatriot of mine said to me 
the other day, “The best thing that can happen to anybody is to have 
been born and brought up in England—and to have come to Am- 
erica.” I feel almost tempted to change the terms and say: “The 
best thing that can happen to anybody is to have been born and 
brought up a Protestant, and then to have come to Rome.” But I 
will not say it, for I know, being a convert myself, how much I 
missed in childhood and youth. But it may be that it is the know- 
ing of this that makes poets of converts. 
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Education 


W. F. Cunnincuam, C.S.C. 
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N | EVER, perhaps, in the history of the world has there been a 


period when so much was being said and written about edu- 

cation. Nor is this popular enthusiasm, particularly for 
schooling above the elementary level, confined to words. The 
“hordes in the high schools and the crowds in the colleges” are facts 
that impress themselves upon us at every turn. Our public and 
private expenditures in the building of schools, and development of 
courses, and the carrying-on of research are nothing less than lavish. 
Confidence is manifest on all sides that progress is being made, and 
every day we have heralded from press and platform the advent of 
the new science, Education. 

Nevertheless, criticism of the present situation is not wanting. 
There is a growing feeling of discontent, especially in regard to 
secondary and higher education. It is questioned by some whether 
these lavish expenditures in time and money are bringing propor- 
tional returns. The science of business is beginning to scrutinize 
the science of education. In the professional ranks also, men of 
high standing are becoming vocal about our wasted years and in- 
ferior product. Professor John Lewis Gillin, of the University of 
Wisconsin, speaks in “Poverty and Dependence” of “the educa- 
tional anarchy” reigning in the colleges, and Professor Robert N. 
Corwin, Chairman of the Yale University Board of Admissions, has 
recently expressed himself as follows: “It seems to be generally 
acknowledged by those competent to judge that the American boy is 
one or two years behind his western European contemporary in solid 
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scholastic achievement” (Yale Alumni Weekly, April 16, 1926). 
But perhaps the severest indictment of American education appeared 
in the presidential report of The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching for 1922. Referring to the American col- 
lege graduate, President Pritchett says: 

The young man-or young woman who goes out from college at the 
end of sixteen years of school training rarely knows the fundamental 
subjects which he is supposed to have studied with anything like the 
thoroughness that the graduate of the German Gymnasium, or of the 
French Lycée, or of the English Public School has at the age of 
eighteen. To take a single instance: It would be difficult to find a 
graduate of our undergraduate colleges who knows his native language, 
who has read the books, or who has done the thinking, of the youth of 
eighteen who graduates from a German Gymnasium, from a French 
Lycée, or from an English Public School, like Eton or Harrow. In 
these sixteen years the student has tasted many dishes. He has been 
a guest at many tables. Rarely has he come under an inspiring and 
earnest teacher. He knows almost nothing of intellectual discipline 
and is neither able nor in the mood to bend himself heartily and ef- 
fectively to a sharp intellectual task. 


IT 


Even though this indictment may be something of an overstate- 
ment of actual conditions, nevertheless, this paper is written under 
the conviction that education in the American college today is in a 
state that merits weighty consideration, and that the Catholic college 
must work out its own intellectual salvation if it is going to be true 
to the mission that has brought it into being. Our purpose will be 
to inquire into the causes of this inferior product. In this we will 
find ourselves in agreement with the above criticism that one of the 
main factors in this decline is the dispersion of the student’s energy 
over too many subjects. We will point out a second factor, how- 
ever, that we believe has played a prominent part in lowering the 
level of scholastic achievement. Some years ago the Catholic col- 
leges joined in the worthy project of setting up standards. It is be- 
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coming apparent now we have overshot the mark. We set out to 
raise the standard of scholarship; we ended by standardizing the 
student. 

Before taking up our task of diagnosis, however, we must recount 
briefly the story of the origin of the American four-unit system, in 
which the college as one unit finds itself placed midway between 
the high school below and the professional and technical school of 
the university above. 

In the history of American education the first epoch is appropri- 
ately styled the period of Transplantation. European ideals and 
European practices were brought over and planted in the soil of the 
American colonies. The system resulting was dual in nature: one 
set of schools for the classes, the college and the Latin preparatory 
school; another school for the masses, elementary in grade. But 
early in the history of the new republic, need was felt for a higher 
school for the people. In answer to this need, towards the close of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, came forth the American 
high school. The high school was planned for the people; popular 
in appeal through a curriculum practical in nature, and public in 
foundation, that is, tax-supported. This institution, so planned and 
so supported, was to be (and for some time so called) “The 
People’s College.” But early in its development the high school 
took on the college-preparatory function. A further impetus was 
given to this change of purpose by the establishment of the Land 
Grant Colleges in 1862 with the passage of the Morrill Bar Act. 
Up to this time, the period of the Civil War, the development of the 
high school had been halting. During the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the idea spread rapidly throughout the 
country and high schools sprang up everywhere. With the develop- 
ment of the State universities during this same period, the college- 
preparatory function of the high school became more and more im- 
portant, and at the opening of the twentieth century was practically 
dominant throughout the country. The high school had become the 
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vestibule of the college, as the college was the door to the profes- 
sional and technical schools of the university. In this way came 
into being the American four-unit continuous system, consisting of 
elementary school, high school, college and university, leading from 
the kindergarten to the professional and graduate schools. 


During the historical development of our American system briefly 
outlined above three demands have been made upon the college. 
The first two have come from the public at large, through the high 
school; the third from the university schools, as a result of the yield- 
ing of the college to the pressure coming from the two demands by 
the public. As the high school in its development changed from a 
finishing school for the people, and took over the college prepara- 
tory function, the demand was made: “Let down your bars. Change 
your entrance requirements and admit by certificate all students 
who have completed four years in a standard high school, no matter 
what studies they may have pursued.” The second demand followed 
logically upon the first: “Increase your offerings! These high 
school graduates have varied interests in life; vary your curriculum 
to meet these varied interests.” Out of the second demand came 
the elective system and the concept of a college education as four 
years of further study following four years in a “standard” high 
school. With the actualization of this second change, the university 
professional and technical schools were aroused to activity, and as 
a reaction to the scattering effect of the elective system demanded of 
the college; “Specialize your training!” Out of this third demand 
came the group system and the terms “sequences” and “majors,” 
devices to ensure concentration and pre-professional training. 


99 


As a result of the pressure bearing upon the college from the two 
directions indicated by these demands, four radical changes came 
about within the college itself. The first two are still in progress; 
the third seems to have reached its full development. The change 
from entrance to college by examination to entrance on the presenta- 
tion of a certificate, brought about a great increase in students. The 
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change from the prescribed classical course to the elective system 
meant a great increase in subjects taught. This in turn brought 
about a change in the theory as to the purpose for which the college 
exists. The old concept of general education in the fundamental 
disciplines of life gave way to the concept of specialized education 
in any life interest provided a group of students presented them- 
selves to follow the course for credit. 

Finally, as a result of these changes there arose the need of some 
common measuring-device which could be applied to all students 
alike, no matter what they “majored” in. The basis of this unit of 
measurement could not be content, since the materials of the courses 
varied so from one another. Neither could it be method. There 
was one element, however, common to all courses and subjects; 
namely, the time element. Out of this situation evolved the credit 
system based upon the “credit hour” as the unit; one class attendance 
of at least fifty minutes each week over a minimum period of fifteen 
weeks. As a result we now have the “standard college” of one hun- 
dred and twenty credit hours, distributed over four years—thirty 
hours per year, fifteen per semester. Thus came about the fourth 
and final change within the college, namely, the substitution of a 
quantitative standard of measurement in units of “time spent” for 
the qualitative one of attainment. 

In the history of American education it is customary to say that 
the high school early came under college domination. If the above 
analysis of the changes that have taken place in the college is sub- 
stantially correct, it would be more exact to state that the college 
has gradually come under high school domination, though it has 
also felt the pressure from the university schools above, as indicated 
by its provision for pre-professional training as a reaction against 
the elective system. Perhaps it would be still nearer the true state 
of affairs to say that both the high school and the college are the 
victims of a situation arising out of the change from the double- 
track system of the period of Transplantation, when the American 
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schools were formed upon European models, to the single-track 
system characteristic of this country today. 


III 


When we address ourselves to the question: What is the college 
for? there are certain limitations we may make at the outset that 
will narrow down our problem and simplify our task. The mistake 
is sometimes made of describing the early college foundations as 
vocational in character; that is, theological schools. True it is, the 
early founders had the needs of the Church particularly in mind 
when they established the first colleges, but it was not the primary 
objective of these institutions to teach theology. Rather it was to 
prevent the possibility of an “illiterate clergy.” Liberal culture, as 
conditioned in particular by linguistic studies, was the primary goal 
of the college from its very foundation, and this paper is in sub- 
stance a protest against departing from that original ideal. 

But culture has more than one element. The individual who is 
not trained for some worthy life calling is not called “cultured,” as 
we interpret the term today. Nor is the “uneducated specialist” 
truly a cultured person. To be such, one must in Matthew Arnold’s 
- fine phrase “see life steadily and see it whole.” Confidence in one’s 
own vocational proficiency and a conviction of the reality of Divine 
Providence should steel a man to face this world steadily, but only 
a liberal culture can enable him to see it as a whole. 

“To preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition”—such is 
the acknowledged purpose of the liberal college. In the case of the 
Catholic liberal college this tradition is that of Christian culture. 
But what is the significance of the term “liberal?” We may well 
take it literally. It means free. Free from what? Free, first of 
all, from ignorance; free, in the second place, from the limitations 
of undeveloped capacities. We are in possession in particular of 
those two capacities that mark man off from the brute—the power 
of thought and the power of expression, the matter and form of hu- 
man living. And finally, free from the prejudices and bigotry char- 
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acteristic of the individual whom we call narrow. This suggests the 
Broad-minded-sharpened-to-a-point analogy of Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. It is the function of the liberal college to give breadth; the 
professional and technical schools are to take care of the sharpen- 
ing process. College stands for culture; school stands for skill. 
But how is this liberalizing process to be carried on? We submit 
that education on the college level is no different from formal edu- 
cation at any other level, nor, for that matter, from education in life 
itself in the great school of experience. It is essentially a three- 
fold process. There is first of all the problem of instruction— 
instruere, a building-in; in other words, a handing-over of the social 
inheritance of the race. This is summarized in Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of culture as “getting to know the best that has been 
thought and said by mankind.” But in the process of coming into 
possession of the social inheritance of the race, the innate powers of 
the individual must be led out—educere, education in the narrower 
sense of the word. This element is primarily a matter of habits in 
the intellectual and moral spheres. The power that comes through 
habits is acquired only by constant, continued repetition of individ- 
ual acts which, in the moral sphere, finally result in virtue, that is, 
character; and in the intellectual, in a trained mind. Finally, there 
is the process of instilling the desired ideals and attitudes. This 
distinction has been made famous by Cardinal Newman in the con- 
cluding paragraph of Discourse VIII in his “Idea of a University.” 
The informed, trained mind may still be pagan. The objective of 
Christian education is above all to make it Christian. Jnspirare is 
the Latin word, and this element is vital to the whole process. Rus- 
kin has phrased the idea as follows: “To make people not merely 
do the right things; not merely industrious, but to love industry; 
not merely learned but to love knowledge; not merely pure, but to 
love purity; not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice.” 
It is the affective phase of our mental life. It has its foundation in the 
intellect, its fruition in the will. Inseparable from either, it it dis- 


tinct from both. 
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Reserving now the word “education” for this threefold process 
in its entirety, we have instruction for the first element; discipline, 
the high-road to habit, as the second; and inspiration as the third. 
Or, in simpler terms, knowledge, habits and ideals; all must be pro- 
vided for. Is the American college in its present state of develop- 
ment making such provision? 


As a negative answer to this question we submit the following. 
First, in regard to the element of instruction, the curriculum itself, 
the principle of election in its extreme application has brought into 
being the intellectual heresy of “the equivalence of studies.” This 
means that any subject is as worth-while as any other subject, pro- 
vided it is taught and studied as well. To paraphrase President 
Pritchett’s words: For the concept of education as the sincere learn- 
ing of the few things that are fundamental, has been substituted to 
a superficial acquaintance with the many. In regard to the second 
element, the leading-out process, whereby the individual’s powers 
are developed through the formation of habits, we are presented with 
the denial of the doctrine of discipline. To President Pritchett’s 
statement that the American college graduate “knows almost nothing 
of intellectual discipline,” I subjoin the following quotation from 
President Butler of Columbia University as explanatory of a fact 
patent to all: 


Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education was that 
there existed such a thing as general discipline, general knowledge, and 
general capacity, all of which should be developed and made the most 
of by codperation between home and school. As a result of a few 
hopelessly superficial and irrelevant experiments, it was one day an- 
nounced from various psychological laboratories that there was no such 
thing as general discipline and general capacity, but that all disciplines 
were particular and that all capacities were specific. The arrant non- 
sense of this and the flat contradiction given to it by human observation 
and human experience went for nothing, and this new notion spread 
abroad among the homes and the schools of the United States to the 
undoing of the effectiveness of our American education. 
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Finally, as regards the third element, the inspiring of loyalty to 
high ideals made possible through contact with worthy human per- 
sonalities and the finer things of this life, all leading to a striving 
for better things of the spirit, it is only too evident to what a low 
ebb teacher influence and student life in general has sunk. Scholar- 
ship is secondary in importance to social activities and athletics, and 
the spirit of “secularism” dominates so completely that even the cur- 
riculum has undergone a radical transformation and any subject not 
evidently practical can hardly hold its place. 


This word “secularism” is well chosen. It ‘is literally the spirit 
of this world dominating the human spirit created for the world of 
the future, life with God. If man is a creature of this world alone, 
in his origin and in his end, as preaches the materialistic evolution 
so rife today, by all means he must make the most of it. In this 
philosophy studies, of course, must be practical. Further, if man is 
“only an amoeba with acquirements” who tomorrow may be super- 
man if only he continues his upward march, why should he submit 
himself to discipline, especially moral discipline? The weak must 
serve the strong; let them be disciplined. The strong should glory 
in their right. 

The Christian philosophy of life has a different story to tell of 
man in his origin, in his end, and in the means at hand to achieve 
that end. According to Christian Revelation man is a fallen creature 
with darkened intellect and weakened will. Christian education, in 
Doctor Shield’s words, aims at transforming a child of the flesh into 
a child of God. It is a glorious ascent, if you will, and worth the 
effort; but it involves continued self-restraint. This world-old theory 
of self-development through self-control, in the moral sphere, we 
call “ascetism;” in body-building we speak of it as “training;” in 
the intellectual sphere we call it “mental discipline,” and in spite of 
the denials of the pseudo-psychologists of these days referred to 
above, we need present no further evidence of its soundness than the 
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conviction of all the ages that self-development through self-denial 
—in one word, discipline—is both necessary and possible. 
IV 

As introductory to outlining in some detail the practices that must 
characterize the Catholic college truly worthy of the name, we may 
present the ore-iron-steel-tool analogy. The elementary school is 
the great mine of the public from which the ore is brought to the 
smelting-furnace, the high school. In the high school this ore is 
turned into pig-iron. The college selects the best grade pig-iron and 
turns it into steel. The higher professional and technical schools 
of the university turn this steel into a tool with a razor-like edge to 
do a definite piece of work. The thing we must particularly re- 
member when thinking of the students in the higher schools is, you 
can’t put an edge on pig iron. 

In the light of this analogy, we assert definitely that the principle 
of selection must operate in selecting college entrants. Not all high 
school graduates (even apart from their school experiences) are 
mentally equipped by nature to continue with profit general educa- 
tion on the college level. But the principle of selection must be 
operative also within the college. We submit that within this great 
mass of students in the American college today, there may easily be 
distinguished three different groups. 

First of all we have the group that is vocationally motivated. An 
illustration of this type would be the student who had definitely in 
mind entering the medical profession and proceeds to choose the so- 
called pre-professional courses in the biological and physical sci- 
ences. In the second place, there is the group, much smaller in num- 
bers, whom we may speak of as intellectually motivated. For them 
the pursuit of knowledge is an intellectual adventure and there is 
little or no need of artificial incentives to drive them on. Finally, 
there is the third class, by far the largest of .the three, which may 
properly be termed socially motivated. They have no love of learn- 
ing, little interest even in preparing themselves for making a living. 
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The only interest that keeps the lower element of this group on 
the class rolls is the accumulation of one hundred and twenty hours 
with the maximum number of “cuts” allowed. Now it is not our 
purpose to imply that the greater portion of the two classes, those 
vocationally and socially motivated, should not be in college at all, 
and that provision should not be made for them. On the contrary, 
we contend definite provision for them should be made with the 
early elimination of the obviously unfit in both groups; that is, of 
those who cannot and those who will not do work of college grade. 

Further, we submit that the origin of two degrees, the Ph.B. and 
the A.B., was due in part to the attempt, more or less unconscious, 
to meet the needs of these two classes of students. The Ph.B. in 
particular as a non-classical, non-technical degree granted for the 
pursuance of a four-year curriculum the core of which is the social 
sciences—the least exacting of all the mental disciplines in contrast 
with natural science and the classical studies—was a definite attempt 
to do this very thing and as such worthy of commendation. But our 
contention is that the smaller group, those intellectually motivated, 
form the college’s primary concern. We hold further that if the 
four-year program for this small group is planned with wisdom it 
will be truly pre-professional in character, far superior to any semi- 
professional or semi-technical training. Our conviction on this point 
is well put in the following quotation: 

The opinion was formerly prevalent that preparation for engineering 

studies should above all else emphasize mathematics and physics; for 
a medical course, chemistry and biology; and for a course in law, 
studies in history and economics. Upon second thought, and in the 
light of experience, leaders in the field of professional education are 
agreed in the position that what is needed as a preparation to enter 
upon a technical course is a trained mind rather than a premature 
amassing of information along technical lines. “Let us have a trained 
man; we will give him the professional knowledge and skill,” is a re- 
mark frequently made today. This throws the whole question of the 
preparation of prospective students in the domain of a general, or, as 
many prefer to say, a liberal education. 
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What, now, are the elements of a liberal education that will set 
man free to preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition of 
Christian culture? Following our threefold analysis of education 
in general set forth above, we proceed to describe briefly the content, 
the study regimen, and student life, of what we understand by a 
liberal education on the college level. The first problem here is the 
curriculum. In what shall this chosen group of the intellectually 
élite among our great student bodies be instructed? There is no 
great difficulty in giving the answer in general terms. We train ani- 
mals. The glory of man is that he can be educated, and the two 
capacities that make this possible are the capacity for thought and 
the ability to express this thought in language. Linguistic expres- 
sion in the highest models man has achieved, the humanities, will 
form the basis at least for the first two years of the continuance of 
general education, as it does with the beginning of formal education. 

But on the college level, the thought of man engages an increasing 
share of the student’s attention. The sciences, what we know about 
the physical universe, man within and God above it, must be handed 
over on this higher level to the enquiring mind, all capped off by 
the science of the totality of human experience, philosophy. But it 
must be a course in philosophy, not a selected combination of cer- 
tain divisions of the field, such as psychology and ethics, in a pre- 
medical course, or logic and ethics in a pre-legal, selected because 
of their “practical” value. Philosophy is the unifying science. A 
course in it must begin at the beginning, go through the middle, 
omitting no one of the departments, and emerge in the end as a 
world-view, a weltanschauung. He must see the world as a whole, 
who would be properly ballasted to live steadily therein. 

The traditional Catholic practice has been to devote the final two 
years to this duty, anticipated by a thorough familiarity with the 
humanities and (during this last half century) immediately preceded 
by the physical sciences. We have only one further remark to make 
in this connection. The discipline of the natural sciences must be 
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so in reality, not merely in name. The greatest value of a thorough 
course in any of the physical sciences is not the factual knowledge 
acquired. Rather it is training in the scientific method with the 
ideal of accuracy and the attitude of truth-finding, as outcomes of 
the activities of the laboratory, that will prove of greatest value to 
the student later in life. 

The second element in our analysis of the educative process is the 
leading-out of the innate capacities and powers of the individual 
through a study discipline that will result in intellectual and moral 
habits. We submit that no class schedule conducted on a three-hours- 
a-week basis will ever do this. This is particularly true in certain 
disciplines; for instance, that of beginning languages. Take the 
case of the student beginning Greek in his Freshman year (and there 
should be many such, since Greek is seldom taught in our high 
schools today). The fundamental factor in language learning is 
memory. Now one of the primary laws of memory is repetition. 
Repetition means going over and over and over again, and drill of 
this type is impossible in a course meeting only three times a week. 
Or consider the case of the philosophical studies. The chief charac- 
teristic of the philosophical method is reflection. I call attention to 
the prefix “re” in this case as in repetition. Reflection means turn- 
ing something over and over and over again in the mind. The pro- 
fessor of philosophy must have his students with him more than 
three times a week to lead them through this labyrinthian maze of 
mental abstraction. To contend that the undergraduate student can 
make his way here without constant guidance from the teacher, no 
matter how inspiring may be the occasions when they come together, 
is nothing less than folly. 

Finally, a class schedule of fifteen hours a week ignores the fun- 
damental difference between secondary and higher education. We 
concur in the descriptive definition of the former given by Professor 
Morrison of Chicago University as that “in which the pupil is cap- 
able of study but is incapable of systematic intellectual growth, ex- 
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cept under the constant tutorial presence of the teacher. Now the 
Freshman and Sophomore years of college are admittedly secondary 
in character, and anyone familiar with the mentality of the students 
of these years will hardly question that they are in need of the “con- 
stant tutorial presence of the teacher.” 


The existence of a Catholic school system from primary grades 
to graduate school, separate from the systems supported by the 
States, is eloquent testimony to the theory that mere instruction in 
religion is not sufficient to produce men and women of religious life. 
This is possible only through the carrying-on of activities of a re- 
ligious nature in an atmosphere permeated with this spirit. It is 
this third element in the educative process, the inspirare, which per- 
haps presents the one bright spot in the situation we are analyzing. 
Our Catholic colleges for the most part are conducted by men and 
women vowed to the religious life. The daily and weekly regimen 
of religious exercises which they themselves follow and which in an 
abbreviated form they demand of the young people under their care 
creates a spiritual atmosphere that permeates the whole of student 
life. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that there is no occasion 
for us to examine ourselves in this matter also. St. John’s analysis 
of “all that is in the world, the concupiscence of the flesh, the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life,” is as true today as it 
was during the first century of the Christian era. In the presence of 
this fateful fact we cannot subscribe to the laissez-faire theory of 
student life characteristic of secular education. This theory throws 
the student entirely upon his own resources and in substance says 
to him: “Here are the waters you must navigate. Sink or swim, 
survive or perish.” But we who believe in men’s fallen nature and 
future destiny and the mission of the experienced and the strong to 
help the inexperienced and the weak, can subscribe to no such theory; 
neither in the election of subjects to be studied, nor the study re- 
gimen to be followed, nor the student life to be lived. We cannot, 
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therefore, offer and urge upon our students the sacraments and cere- 
monies of the Church and then send them to seek their recreation 
where the spirit of the world reigns supreme. On the contrary, we 
make provisions for their recreation (as we provide their work) un- 
der guidance, with a constantly enlarging liberty as they prove 
themselves capable of using it wisely. We must above all take every 
precaution to preserve those practices in the lives of our students 
that inspire a love for Mother Church, and a loyalty to alma mater 
that will not be limited to returning at home-coming, but, instead, 
will penetrate every nook and corner of their lives, in their own 
homes, and in their work in the world. 

There remain now two further considerations which must be in- 
cluded in an attempt to outline in some detail the practices that 
should characterize the Catholic liberal college. No matter how 
intensive our selection may be of those students who are to follow 
the program outlined above, there is a still further problem of their 
high school foundation. It is the contention of some Catholic edu- 
cators, and the number is growing, that no thorough classical col- 
lege training can be built on the foundation furnished by the cos- 
mopolitan high school characteristic of the American city today 
with its huge student body of both sexes, great variety of curricular 
offering, and the overemphasis on social life. Fundamental instruc- 
tion, steady discipline and spiritual inspiration must characterize 
the entire educational experience of the individual, if these processes 
are to be brought to a satisfactory completion in the graduate from 
college. 

The Catholic Church in this country has given its decision on this 
matter and she will be satisfied with nothing less for her leading 
men and women of the future than a Catholic college education fol- 
lowing a Catholic high school training founded in turn upon that of 
elementary school. This ideal will be long in realization, of course, 
so we must face the problem of selecting from the public high 
schools. In the case of the selected group of college students of 
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which we were speaking, entrance by certificate is obviously totally 
inadequate. There must be an investigation of the whole school 
record as far as possible, accompanied by the personal recommenda- 
tion of the high-school principal, that the applicant is qualified for 
college work on a high level, together with examinations and tests 
to cover at least the matter of the final year spent in high school. 
The new measurement movement in education should help materially 
in meeting this problem. The principle in regard to selection is 
clear, though the practice may present certain difficulties that ex- 
perience alone can remove. Our immediate task is to begin the ex- 
perimenting without delay. 

And, finally, if there is to be any guaranty that education worthy 
of its name is to take place during this college period, some substi- 
tute must be found for the time unit measurement. Something cor- 
responding to the “Maturitats” or “Abiturientenexam,” the “leaving 
examinations” of the German gymnasium, is what is needed. There 
is need for this test, perhaps, at two points within the four-year col- 
lege. First, to determine whether the student has the degree of in- 
tellectual attainment and cultural background necessary to warrant 
his entrance into the upper college to pursue the senior courses in 
philosophy; and secondly, to test whether he has pursued these lat- 
ter courses with sufficient application to warrant bestowing upon 
him some special scholastic honor. Traditionally this honor has 
been the A.B. degree. We believe it has been a blunder, in the form 
of a capitulation to the equivalence-of-studies theory, for certain 
Catholic colleges to discontinue the Ph.B. degree, thus cheapening 
the A.B. by granting it for every so-called “sequence.” 

V 

“To preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition”—this we 
have accepted as the very raison d’étre of the liberal college. For 
the Catholic liberal college we need only supplement this so that it 
reads, “to preserve and propagate the intellectual tradition of Chris- 
tian culture.” This preservation and especially this propagation is 
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possible only through a selected group—an intellectual élite, if you 
will. The primary need of the Catholic college, therefore, is an 
intellectual hierarchy of students who, through an intensive training, 
will be prepared to supply the leadership of the future in things 
mundane, as the ecclesiastical hierarchy supplies it in the affairs of 
the Church. The Church is catholic, that is, universal, but there 
are priests and people. Education must be universal, that is, for all, 
but not for all alike. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
Vision, however, is a quality, not of the people, but of their leaders. 
This is ihe very reason the latter are qualified to lead; they see ahead. 

But let us not make the mistake of adding to the overemphasis on 
“socialization” so rife in educational literature today. Man is first 
of all an end in himself. He has an inherent right to all the means 
to that end. One of those means is education. The individual of 
superior endowment has a right to a superior type of education that 
he may attain his end in all its fullness. And the college as the 
agency for completing the general education of those superiorly en- 
dowed has the duty to furnish this superior education. The insti- 
tution that advertises itself with sufficient success to attract such stu- 
dents and does not fulfill this promise, is guilty of injustice. They 
come asking for bread; it gives them a stone. If on the other hand 
it furnishes bread, those who feed at its tables will draw strength 
and nourishment for their own intellectual life in abundance, and 
out of their abundance they can give to those in want. They must be 
men, who would be leaders of men. 

Instruere, educere, inspirare—these are the processes; knowledge, 
habits, ideals—these are the outcomes. With these outcomes, through 
these processes to lead students into the knowledge, service, and 
love of the finer things of this world is the task of the liberal college. 
For the Catholic liberal college this knowledge, service and love of 
the finer things of this world is but the stepping-stone to the knowl- 
edge, service and love of the nobler matters of the next,—life with 
God. Nothing higher in purpose can be conceived for any human 
institution: nothing lower in realization is demanded of the institu- 
tion that would merit the name Catholic. 








Can America be Communized? 
Joun X. Pyne, S. J. 


| | '© DISCUSS this question rationally it is necessary for us to 


be free from violent fear. A few years ago when the United 
States Government, through the Department of Justice, was 
exposing the designs and tactics of radicals in this country, and 
the New York State Legislature was denying to Socialists the right 


to take the seats they had won at the polls, the country was suffering 


from a case of nerves. It was certainly interested in the question 


at the time; but it was not in that calm state of mind which is re- 
quired for rational discussion. Today, when radical activities are 


not sufficiently violent to disturb us, we should be able to form a 
As a necessary basis for the 


correct judgment about the matter. 
intelligent discussion of our question we must know how a nation 


is communized. As yet Communism exists only in Russia and in 
a few outside districts which have been brought under subjection 
by the power which now rules Russia. To understand how Russia 
became communized it is necessary to glance at its history. 


I 


For hundreds of years, until 1917, Russia was ruled by autocrats, 
who exercised their authority through a ministry, and an army of 
clerks, the bureaucracy. 

From the sixteenth century to the middle of the eighteenth, the 
actual tillers of the soil, who constituted the vast majority of the 
Russian people, were in a state of servitude called serfdom. Dur- 
ing this period neither the serfs nor their masters participated in 
government, whether imperial or local. 

The Crimean War (1855) revealed the weakness of Russia in 
comparison with the Western nations, France and England, by whose 
aid Turkey was enabled to defeat Russia. The demand for reform 
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resulted in the emancipation of the serfs, the establishment of in- 
stitutions for local government, the Zemstvos, and the reform of 
judicial procedure. Great as were these reforms they did not satis- 
fy the peasants. Socialist propaganda increased the discontent. A 
campaign of murder was begun. The Government attempted to 
repress the movement by sending the trouble-makers into exile. Dis- 
content and murder continued. Finally Alexander II, the Czar who 
had instituted the Great Reforms, was attacked, and died a few days 
later from the effects of the explosion of a bomb (1881). 


The Japanese War (1904-5) again revealed the weakness of Rus- 
sia. In conflict with a little nation in the Pacific that had adopted 
Western ways, it suffered a humiliating defeat on land and sea. A 
revolution followed (1905). But the autocracy was not so weak 
as it was supposed to be, nor did the revolutionaries possess the 
strength which they had imagined was theirs. The revolution was 
quite easily suppressed. 

The Revolution of 1905 did, however, have the effect of inducing 
the Czar to establish a sort of Imperial Parliament, the Duma, which 
was really nothing more than an Imperial Debating Society, so far 
as its constitutional powers were concerned, since the Czar, in the 
rescript of establishment, provided that the power of the Duma 
should not be understood to be a limitation upon his own autocratic 
power. 

When the World War broke out, the people took up arms enthus- 
iastically. But it soon became evident that the autocracy had not 
learned anything from the Crimean and Japanese lessons. Inef- 
ficiency and corruption were everywhere apparent. The disasters 
of the 1915 campaign killed enthusiasm. Mismanagement aroused 
distrust and discontent. Why should the Government have mobil- 
ized 14,000,000 men, when it could employ only 4,000,000 at the 


front, and could not provide even this number with. proper equip- 


































ment? 
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The Rasputin scandal discredited the Imperial family. This 
“holy man” had won a dominating influence over the mind of the 
Empress by curing her only son of an hereditary disease, haemo- 
philia, which constantly threatened his life. Through the Empress, 
Rasputin managed the Czar, advancing his friends to high offices, 
and removing his enemies. Finally he was murdered by a group 
of young noblemen, and his body sunk in the Neva. 

In the early months of 1917, the food problem had become very 
critical. Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador to the Russian 
Court, frankly advised the Czar to put the management of the food 
problem into the hands of the Zemstvos and municipalities, which 
had proved themselves efficient. Though the Czar listened patient- 
ly, even approvingly, the Ambassador’s proposal was rejected, be- 
cause the Empress felt that to adopt this policy would be yielding 
to the democratic tendencies of the people, and would open the way 
to the transformation of Russia into a constitutional monarchy. Ap- 
parently she did not realize that she had to choose between a consti- 
tutional monarchy and dethronement. 

The food problem had become a real menace to the existence of 
the autocracy. People seeking to purchase food had to take their 
places in queues and wait for hours. Rich people hired extra ser- 
vants whose sole occupation was to stand in line at the shops to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. The women and children of the work- 
ing classes had to spend most of their time in these queues. On 
March 7, 1917, an old woman indignantly broke a baker’s window. 
That started the bread riots which lasted throughout the week. Sol- 
diers appeared on the streets, but did little serious shooting. They 
sympathized with the people. 

On Saturday, March 10, the Duma then succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Ministry to put the management of the food problem into 
the hands of the Zemstvos and municipalities. Then the Ministry 
awoke to the fact that the Socialists in the Duma were using it as 
a forum for propagating their theories. It thereupon decided to 
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prorogue the Duma, resolved at any cost to maintain the autocracy. 
It was the tPhoic preceding the véueots. When the members of 
the Duma arrived at their Chamber Monday morning, March 12, 
they read the Imperial ukase, proroguing the assembly for one 
month. The answer of the Duma was prompt. It immediately set 
about establishing a Provisional Committee, which was the first 
step in the establishment of the Provisional Government. The Re- 
volution was on. 

On March 15, 1917, Nicholas II abdicated the throne. He was 
met at Pskov by MM. Guchkov and Shulgin, members of the Duma 
Committee, who laid before him the demand of the Committee that 
he abdicate. Asked to declare the whole truth, M. Guchkov said: 
“All the troops in Petrograd are on our side; even your own body- 
guard... .It is useless to send more regiments. They will go over 
as soon as they reach the station.” Nicholas II was requested to 
abdicate in favor of his son, with Grand Duke Michael Alexandro- 
vich as Regent. The Czar had already thought out his plan. He 
felt that he could not part with his son. He, therefore, abdicated 
in favor of his brother, Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovich. The 
following day Grand Duke Michael was induced by the Duma Com- 
mittee to renounce his claim to the Imperial throne until a consti- 
tuent assembly should be held and he was properly elected by the 
free vote of the entire people. 

. By the substitution of his brother’s name for that of his son, who 

had a recognized legal title to the throne, Nicholas II effectively 
abolished Czarism in Russia. Whether the country, in its present 
mood, would have accepted his son as Czar, with Grand Duke Mich- 
ael as Regent, can be only a matter of conjecture. At any rate, the 
Revolutionaries would not have been able to dispute the son’s title 
to the throne, as they did dispute the Duke’s title. Nicholas II, per- 
haps unwittingly, smoothed the path of the Revolutionaries. 

The Provisional Government which replaced the Government of 
the Czar, was composed almost entirely of Constitutional Demo- 
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crats,, men of a conservative type, who stood for private property 
in the means of production. At the head of this Government, as 
Prime Minister, was Prince Lvov, a “non-party” man, whose princi- 
pal achievement had been the formation of the Union of All-Russian 
Zemstvos. Unfortunately he could not employ them for the main- 
tenance of order. The preponderance of the nobility in these or- 
ganizations made them unpopular with the peasants. They had no 
legal power except what the Government conferred upon them. The 
Provisional Government took no steps to popularize them. M. Mil- 
iukov, a Constitutional Democrat, was Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
He openly advocated the vigorous prosecution of the war, and ad- 
vised the Allies that Russia would loyally co-operate with them to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion. Practically, his policy 
was repudiated by the Provisional Government and he was forced 
to resign. M. Guchkov voluntarily resigned as Minister of War, be- 
cause he could not in conscience sign the orders which he knew were 


demoralizing the army. 


*Political parties in Russia at the time of the Revolution were: the Monarchists, 
Constitutional Monarchists, Constitutional Democrats, Social Revolutionists, Social 
Democrats. 

The Monarchists stood for the perpetuation of the autocracy. 

The Constitutional Monarchists (Octobrists) made moderate demands for a consti- 
tutional Monarchy, but had no definite program. 

The Constitutional Democrats (Cadets) aimed at a limited monarchy. They were 
the leading power in the early days of the Revolution. 

The Social Revolutionaries were not Socialists. They aimed at the betterment of 
the toiling classes in the city and in the country. When their program was ob- 
structed by the Government before the war, they split up, for tactical reasons, into 
two groups, the Minimalists and the Maximalists. They entered upon a campaign of 
murder and procured the assassination of several obnoxious Ministers of State. The 
Okhrana, the secret police, traced the crimes to the organization, which then became 
disrupted. 

The Social Democrats were divided into the Mensheviki and the Bolsheviki. 

The Mensheviki were Marxian socialists of the evolutionary type. They were the 
dominant faction in the Kerensky Government. 

The Bolsheviki were Marxian socialists of the revolutionary type. They were for the 
establishment of the Marxian Commonwealth by force. Their leader was Lenin. It 
was this group that imposed Communism upon Russia. Russia is still under their 
control. 
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A Coalition Government was formed, with Prince Lvov still Prime 
Minister. The political complexion of the Coalition, though not al- 
together red, was decidedly colorful. There were in it six Socialists, 
seven Constitutional Democrats, two Constitutional Monarchists. 
Power was slipping away from the conservatives into the hands of 
the radicals. In the new cabinet Alexander Kerensky, a Socialist 
of the Menshevist school, who had been Minister of Justice in the 
previous cabinet, was named Minister of War, in command of the 
army and navy. He was destined to become the most widely known 
member of the cabinet. 

The Coalition Government was bringing order out of chaos, and 
might have succeeded in establishing a democratic republic, if it 
were not attacked by forces from left and right. The right aimed 
at a military dictatorship, the left at a Bolshevist dictatorship. On 
July 16, the Bolsheviki organized a revolt in Petrograd against 
the Coalition Government. The revolt lasted two days and cost 
many lives. It was suppressed by the Cossacks. The Bolshevist 
regiments went over to the Soviet. 

After the July revolt Prince Lvov resigned, and Kerensky was 
invited to form a new cabinet. The cabinet was formed July 25, 
containing representatives of all parties except the Monarchists and 
the Bolsheviki. In August General Kornilov, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, made an attempt to overthrow the Kerensky Govern- 
ment. Although he represented the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
he received no real support from them, and his attempt was a fail- 
ure. 

The propertied class provoked the Kornilov revolt in the hope 
that the Bolsheviki would take their turn, in the conviction that they 
could discredit and dislodge them in three weeks. It had béen the 
policy of the autocracy to provoke an outbreak and nip it in the bud. 
The Empress was acting upon this principle the day before the abdi- 
cation of the Czar. The propertied class were imbued with the 
same idea. But they reckoned without a knowledge of the power 
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of the Bolsheviki, who were acting under the direction of a leader 
to whom revolution was not a gamble but an art. The Kornilov 
revolt weakened the Kerensky Government and prepared the way 
for the Bolshevist triumph. 

Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov, the real name of the man who after- 
wards became known to the world as N. Lenin, was the dominant 
power in the Bolshevist faction. Lenin was born of middle class 
parents, in the City of Simbrisk, on the banks of the Volga, April 
10, 1870. His somewhat Mongol features suggested a strain of 
Asiatic blood. Certainly he possessed, possibly by inheritance, the 
boldness, the tenacity of purpose and the ruthlessness of the Tartar. 
Lenin had an elder brother who had headed a conspiracy to take 
the life of Czar Alexander III. At the last moment the conspiracy 
was discovered, and the conspirators apprehended and executed. 
From that moment dated the revolutionary career of Lenin. 

Lenin entered the Law School of Kazan University in 1887. In 
December of that year he was expelled from the University for 
participating in student riots. After repeated requests for permis- 
sion to continue his studies at home or abroad had been refused, 
he was finally permitted to take the examination for the bar in the 
Law School of Petersburg University, and passed successfully, 1891, 
and was admitted to practice. But his heart was not in the law. 
The writings of Karl Marx had greater attraction for him than the 
codex. He began to spread his revolutionary ideas among the lab- 
oring men in St. Petersburg. He had already formulated his social 
philosophy in 1894 when he wrote: 


The workingman cannot help seeing already that it is capital which 
is oppressing him, that a fight must be waged against the bourgeoisie as 
a class. And this fight for the most elementary needs, for the improve- 
ment of his material condition, inevitably demands organization from 
the workingman, inevitably becomes a war not against persons but 
against the class, the very class which not alone in the factories and 
shops but everywhere is yoking and exploiting the toiler.* 


**The Man Lenin,” p. 10. 
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In April, 1895, Lenin finally received a passport to go abroad. 
In 1896 he was back again in St. Petersburg only to be soon after 
arrested, and sent into exile in Siberia for a term of three years. 
During these years he wrote his book, “The Development of Capi- 
talism in Russia.” At the expiration of his sentence he was per- 
mitted to return to Russia, but forbidden to enter St. Petersburg or 
Moscow. In his exile he had reached the conclusion that “the un- 
propertied manual workers, the proletariat, were but half en- 
lightened beings, incapable of understanding their own interests, 
who require guardianship and who can be saved only by the ad- 
vanced minority banded into a secret revolutionary organization 
ruled by iron discipline.”” 

He began at once the work of establishing such an organization, 
was soon arrested, but, after a detention of three weeks, was per- 
mitted to leave the country. Moving to Munich, Bavaria, he began 
the publication of “The Spark,” intended for secret distribution 
in Russia. He attempted to win the Russian Social Democratic 
Party to the support of his views, and actually controlled a majority 
of the votes at a convention held in Stockholm in 1903. Hence 
the name “Bolsheviki,” which signifies the major group. But those 
who happened to be in the minority at that convention, the “Men- 
sheviki,” represented the actual majority of the party. The Men- 
sheviki organized the Petrograd Soviet (Council) of Workingmen 
in 1905. But Lenin expressed his contempt for it. Its sessions 
were public and it had no definite fighting policy. The Czar’s 
police arrested the entire executive committee and sent them off to 
Siberia. Lenin’s aim was an armed uprising, to be prepared in 
the greatest secrecy. In the years between 1905 and 1917 Lenin 
lived in various places outside of Russia. During the World War 
he lived in Switzerland, whence, by permission of the German 
Government, in company with several others, he passed through 


“The Man Lenin,” p. 16. 
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German territory in a sealed car, and arrived in Russia, April, 
1917. 

Though Lenin expressed his contempt for the Soviet in 1905, on 
his entrance into Russia in 1917 he raised the cry: “All power to 
the Soviet!” The people thought he meant precisely what the 
words signified. What he really did mean was: “All power to the 
secret organization that will rule the Soviet!” A Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies was formed just about the time of the abdication of the 
Czar. Later the organization was extended so as to take in soldiers’ 
deputies, and the organization became known as the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. At first it was not much more 
than a shouting assembly. But it soon began to take form, to 
extend its organization throughout the country, and was able by 
April 12 to convoke the All-Russian Assembly of Soviets. It 
possessed so much political influence that the Provisional Govern- 
could not act without its support. In the entire movement the 
Petrograd Soviet was the dominant power. It was through this 
organization that Lenin determined that he must win control of 
Russia. 

Isaac Don Levine, in “The Man Lenin,” pictures Lenin’s posi- 
tion in Russia at this time under the caption: “The Three Tempta- 
tions.” Thrice was he tempted to raise his hand against the Pro- 
visional Government, and thrice he resisted the temptation. His 
great question was: “Can we retain power if we seize it?” Lenin 
was determined not to seize power until he could see his way clear 
to retaining it. When Lenin entered Russia he was the only Bol- 
shevik who realized what Bolshevism stood for, and had the capacity 
to lead those who called themselves Bolsheviki to adopt the plan in 
its entirety. As he was confronted with a triple temptation, so he 
was required to perform a three-fold task, to win over those who 
called themselves Bolsheviki to the acceptance of his program, to 
win the workers and soldiers in Petrograd, to win the soldiers at 
the front. He argued the case out with the Socialists who belonged 
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to his Party. In conjunction with them he elaborated the plans 
for winning the workers and the soldiers. 

The great argument with the soldiers was peace. They were 
weary of a war declared by an autocrat who had abdicated his 
throne. The war meant nothing for them except suffering. The 
abolition of the salute to the officers, the establishment of soldiers’ 
committees who had the right to vote on all movements in which 
they were asked to participate, destroyed discipline. The Bolshe- 
viki spread the propaganda of peace among them, and the army 
melted away by desertions. Even those who remained at the front 
desired peace. 

In a letter which Lenin sent to the Petrograd and Moscow Bol- 
shevist organizations, about the middle of October, he outlined his 


strength and his program: 


Dear Comrades: 

Events are dictating our task to us so clearly that delay is becoming 
positively a crime. The agrarian movement is spreading... The sympa- 
thy of the soldiers is growing (99 per cent of the votes of the Moscow 
troops are for us) .. . The elections in Moscow, returning 47 per cent 
Bolsheviki, are a gigantic victory. With the Left Socialist Revolution- 
ists we have an obvious majority in the country. To delay is a crime... 
If power cannot be taken without an uprising, then we must go in for 
an uprising at once. If Moscow should start without bloodshed, she 
would certainly be supported by 

1, the sympathy of the army at the front, 

2. the peasants everywhere, 

3. the navy and the Finnish troops who are advancing on Petro- 

grad... 
Our Watchword: Power to the Soviets, Land to the Peasants, Peace to 
all Peoples, Bread to the Starving! 


Lenin wrote this letter from Helsingfors, Finland, whither he had 
fled to escape arrest by the Provisional Government. The Bolshe- 
vist Party in Russia was energetic in spreading propaganda. Be- 
yond that they did nothing, waiting for something to\happen, wait- 
ing for the Socialist chick to work its way out of the shell. To 
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Lenin’s mind there was danger that the chick would die in the shell. 
Lenin was for breaking the shell when the chicken was sufficiently 
developed and certainly able to find suitable nourishment outside. 
He felt that the moment had arrived for breaking the shell. 

On November 7, the day appointed for the meeting of the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, Lenin appeared in Petrograd. His 
design was that the Congress should be confronted with a success- 
ful revolution as a fait accompli. The Winter Palace, the strong- 
hold of the Provisional Government, still held out. Lenin stormed 
at his subordinates. They strained every nerve. Its conquest was 
only a question of hours. At midnight the news of its fall was 
announced to the Congress. The revolution was carried out in the 
name of the Soviet. Russia was nominally in the power of the 
Soviet, actually in the power of the group that ruled the Soviet, the 
Bolsheviki, with Lenin, the master-mind, in control. He had cal- 
culated correctly that some of the Soviets would ardently espouse 
the cause of Bolshevism, that some would be merely passive, that 
the majority would accept readily any decision forced upon them. 
It was Lenin’s indomitable resolution which won this triumph for 
Bolshevism in Russia. 

It will naturally be asked why did not the Provisional Govern- 
ment employ the regular army to suppress Bolshevism? The an- 
swer is that as the army had turned from the support of the Czar 
to the support of the Provisional Government, so it turned from the 
support of the Provisional Government to the support of Bolshe- 
vism. When Lenin struck at Kerensky on November 7, 1917, the 
army had already been bolshevized.* 

For the actual fighting in Petrograd for the overthrow of Keren- 
sky, Lenin had, in addition to local troops, 5,000 soldiers, from 
Kronstadt, with machine guns, and the aid of several gunboats and 
a man-of-war. 


*See “Russia Today,” the Official Report of the British Trade Union Delegation 
visiting Soviet Russia, p. 114. 
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After the old army had been disbanded, in accordance with the 
demands of Germany at Brest-Litovsk, the Bolsheviki established 
the “Red Army,” which grew from 100,000 in April, 1918, to 
5,300,000 in 1921, at the close of the civil war. By means of 
the army at its command Bolshevism was able to overcome all oppo- 
sition to its rule, whether the opposition came from within or from 
without. In suppressing opposition from within, it inaugurated a 
reign of terror comparable to that of the French Revolution. The 
“Red Army,” together with the Navy, today numbers about 563,000. 
The soldiers enjoy opportunities for education—Bolshevistic—and 
are relatively better off than the soldiers of other countries. 

Lenin, now at the head of the new Government of Russia, de- 
manded of his party the establishment of a separate peace with Ger- 
many. To continue the war against Germany would be to strengthen 
German imperialism, argued Lenin. The Germans could seize 
Russian territory at will. Socialism had so demoralized the Rus- 
sian army that it had become a mere rabble. Even so, Lenin had 
difficulty in persuading the other members of his party to accept 
the German terms. Though they were professed internationalists, 
they entertained some very ordinary nationalistic prejudices against 
surrendering national territory. The first peace negotiations were 
broken off. When they were resumed, Germany made stiffer de- 
mands than on the previous occasion. Lenin insisted that they be 
accepted, as the price which must be paid by the Bolshevist party 
for the privilege of remaining in power. The party yielded. The 
peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed. 

The Bolsheviki settled the land problem according to the general 
principles of the Mensheviki, as expressed by their spokesmen at 
the Constituent Assembly. All land was nationalized. No indi- 
vidual could own land or forests or factories, or any other sources 
of production, or means of public transportation. Banks, schools, 
churches, and every institution used by the publie, became the 
property of the State. 
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In “Russia,” O’Hara and Makeev distinguish three stages in the 
development of Communism in Russia. The first stage is that of 
Pure Communism; the second is that of State Socialism; the third 
is State Capitalism. “The experiments of the first two periods 
ended in complete failure. The symptoms and signs of failure are 
very evident in the present period.” 

The Russian peasant today is practically the owner of the land 
which he cultivates, paying a tax to the Government. Although the 
Christian religion is legally under the ban in Russia, the peasant 
has his church and priest as before the Revolution, and pilgrims 
flock to the monasteries. It seems that it is only in the cities that 
the materialism of the Bolsheviki has triumphed. There irreligion 
and immorality are the vogue. 

Foreign commerce in Russia is a Government monopoly, which 
now delegates the conduct of it to private enterprises and to private 
capital under Government control. “The main source of export 
is agriculture, about 80 per cent of the total, which has now reached 
75 per cent of its pre-war value, with a total of 230,000,000 gold 
roubles.”” 

There is one all-embracing title of the Soviet state, the “Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics,” the U. S. S. R., which includes the 
“Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic,” the R. S. F. S. R., 
together with the Soviet Republics of the Ukraine, White Russia, 
and the Transcaucasian Federation. The R. S. F. S. R. includes 
the greater part of what remained of Imperial Russia after the 
Allies had lopped off several sections. 

Though Bolshevism is international in intent, it has made only 
one serious attempt to force itself upon Europe by armed invasion. 
It attacked Poland, with results disastrous to itself. But it carries 
on a propaganda for Communism throughout the world, aiming at 
control of Socialistic organizations everywhere. Just what its 


*Russia. By O’Hara and Makeev, 1925, p. 223. 
*Russia Today, p. 103, for 1924. 
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strength is cannot easily be ascertained, as it works in secret. It 
would seem, however, as if the majority of Socialists outside of 
Russia, as well as in that country, were of the Menshevik variety, 
who expect the Socialistic millenium to come about by a process of 
evolution, which will reduce the mass of the people to the wage- 
earning class, who will, at the psychological moment, simply take 
over all productive wealth in the name of all. 


The number of members in the Communist Party which rules 
Russia is exceedingly small. In 1923 there were 8,828 responsible 
Party workers, 20,000 Party officials, 369,000 ordinary members, 
54,000 Communist workers in the factories, 60,000 Communist 


peasants. 
The “World Almanac,” for 1926, in its article on Russia, after 
giving the contents of “The New Federal Constitution,” remarks: 


No mention of the all-powerful Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party appears in the Constitution. This Committee, elected 
or revised yearly, numbering fifty-two members, thirty-four substitutes, 
chooses from its members the Political Bureau who are the real rulers 


of Russia. 


Communists dominate in numbers and power in all the higher 
soviets, and in power in all the lower soviets. Every soviet has a 
Communist for its president, who is held responsible for the execu- 
tion of the decrees of the soviet next above his. 


Russia is thus ruled by a bureaucracy not unlike that which ruled 
the country under the Czar. An oligarchy directs this bureaucracy. 
Its economic policy is different from that of the Czarist regime, but 
its political control is more effective. In attaining power Com- 
munism first demoralized the defenders of the preceding Govern- 
ment, then easily overthrew it. It won a passive acceptance of its 
domination from the mass of the people by securing for them the 
twofold object they had at heart—peace and land,—and has main- 
tained, and still maintains, its own control against all opposition, 
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from without and from within, through the instrumentality of an 
efficient army. 
II 

Having had a view of the background, we are prepared to dis- 
cuss intelligently the question: Can the United States be commu- 
nized? 

First, reasons for thinking this country can be communized are: 

(a) Americans are very liable to fits of hysteria. Evidence of 
the tendency to hysteria is said to be found in America’s enthusiasm 
for the World War. Wilson’s election in 1916 is said to have been 
due largely to the slogan: “He kept us out of war.” Yet in 1918, 
when war propaganda had attained its full momentum, America 
showed more war enthusiasm than any other nation. 

(b) The prohibition movement, which was a huge joke in 1914, 
succeeded in getting the Eighteenth Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in 1919. The Anti-Saloon League in 
America, like the Bolshevist organization in Russia, a mere minority 
of the people, forced its will upon all, by securing the support, not 
of the people themselves, but of their representatives.’ 

These instances do not, however, illustrate any tendency towards 
Communism. The war enthusiasm of 1918 was merely the emo- 
tional reaction to the intellectual conviction that America was jus- 
tified in entering the war, and that, the more enthusiastic the co- 
operation of all, the more quickly victory would be attained. The 
success of the prohibition movement by the employment of Bol- 
shevist strategy does indeed suggest the possibility of real peril. 
It is a game that can be played again for a different stake. But 
this instance contributes nothing to the establishment of the propo- 
sition that Communism can be set up in America. It is quite a 
different thing for legislators, with well-stocked cellars, to put the 
manufacture and sale of liquor under the ban, and for those same 


*See Wayne Wheeler’s articles, The Inside Story of Prohibition’s Adoption. New 
York Times, March 28-April 4. 
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legislators to vote for an amendment to the Constitution which would 
turn over their bank accounts, their stocks and bonds and lands 
and well-stocked cellars to the Government, to be divided among 
the people according to some vague general principle. 

Against the possibility of America’s being communized, as Rus- 
sia was, are the facts: 1. that the sovereign power in the United 
States resides in different subjects, and its exercise is regulated by 
different principles from those which obtained in Russia: 2. that 
the condition of the American people differs from that of the Rus 
sian people. 

1. Sovereign Power in the United States. While in Russia the 
Czar was sole sovereign, all political power descending from him 
by concession to his subjects, in this country the people is sovereign, 
and all political power originates with it. No revolution in Ameri- 
ca could give the people any power which they do not at present 
possess. 

In Russia the Zemstvos and the Duma, the local and the national 
representative assemblies, had only such power as the Czar thought 
fit to confer upon them, totally inadequate to meet the demands of 
the nation. Here the State Governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment have all the powers which the people have chosen to delegate 
to them; and if the people demand that their representative assem- 
blies exercise greater power, they may increase this delegated power 
to any measure they choose. The American people do not suffer 
long from a lack of legislative power in their representative assem- 
blies. 

Not the least difference, perhaps, between Czarist Russia and the 
United States is the sovereignty possessed by the several parts of 
the Union, the States. When Czarism collapsed in Russia, the entire 
Government of the country collapsed. If the Federal Government 
in America were to be overthrown by revolution, there would still 
remain forty-eight sovereign States which would have to be con- 
quered before the revolutionaries should have achieved a national 
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triumph. State sovereignty is, perhaps, America’s surest guarantee 
against the chaos of revolution. 

In Russia, during the Czarist regime, to secure a new chief execu- 
tive or a new legislature, it was necessary to await the death of 
the Czar, or to depose him. The Czar was the chief executive and 
the entire legislature, held office for life, and at his death passed 
it on to his heir. When the chief executive and the legislature be- 
came very obnoxious, the ordinary method of putting him out of 
office was to murder him. In Russia there was nothing correspond- 
ing to the ex-President in the United States. Before the Revolution 
there was no ex-Czar, and Nicholas II was not long permitted to 
retain his ex-title, as the revolutionaries were afraid he might 
attempt to recapture his old position. 

Even today, under the Communist regime, it is impossible to se- 
cure an effective change of government in Russia without a revolu- 
tion. The inner ring of the Communist Party is, as the Czar was, 
chief executive and the whole legislature. This oligarchy holds 
no official position in the State. But its power is not the less real 
because unofficial. The public officials are mere deputies carry- 
ing out the commands of the real unofficial government. This un- 
official government cannot be ousted without a revolution. The peo- 
ple have no voice in their election. 

In the United States, on the contrary, the terms of office of the 
legislators and of the chief executives expire at regular intervals, 
and American citizens by ballots, instead of by bullets, can put an 
old government out and a new government in. American citizens 
will never be in the position in which the Russian people were in 
1917, and in which the Russian people are today, when, to change 
its chief executive and its national legislature, a revolution will be 
necessary. 

There has been something of a demand of late that in the next 
war the Government conscript men not only for military service, 
but for every service, and that it conscript all capital as well as all 
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labor. If this proposal were enacted into law, it would, in the event 
of war, establish temporary Communism, of a sort, in America. 
Such Communism, however, would not be likely to continue beyond 
the close of the war period. During the World War the Govern- 
ment commandeered the railroads of the country. As soon, how- 
ever, as conditions permitted it, the management of the railroads 
was relinquished by the Government, and the owners of the roads 
were paid for the use of their property, and compensated for the 
depreciation which it had sustained. 

Government today, Federal, State and Municipal, undertakes 
many works formerly abandoned to private enterprise. There are 
some works which the government can perform better than the pri- 
vate corporation, just as there are some works which the private 
corporation can perform better than the government. The entrance 
of government into such undertakings involves no denial of the right 
of private ownership. The government which establishes a water- 
supply system does not deny to the individual the right to dig his 
own well. Such public works are undertaken, not in opposition 
to the rights and will of the people, but to satisfy the rights and 
needs of the majority. During the coal strike of 1926 the sugges- 
tion was made, and strongly urged, that some of the Eastern States 
unite to purchase and operate coal mines, not for the purpose of 
abolishing the private ownership of coal mines or of any other nat- 
ural source of wealth, but to compel, by effective competition, the 
present owners to give due consideration to public needs. We are 
not required to believe that the plan proposed would be effective. 
But we must recognize that its purpose was not Communistic. 

It is conceivable that a time might come in America when the 
war-weary country would yearn for peace, and when, through the 
inefficiency of the Government, there would be bread-riots in all 
our cities. Even under these circumstances Russian experience does 
not prompt the inference that, therefore, America would be com- 
munized. When we put out of consideration the looting of shops 
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in the cities, and the sporadic shooting of citizens, soldiers and po- 
lice, and concentrate our attention on the political transformation, 
the Russian Revolution takes on the appearance of a very orderly 
change. There is an uprising against the Government. The Czar 
is compelled to abdicate. Power is assumed by the Duma Com- 
mittee. This assumption of authority is accepted by the people 
as altogether satisfactory. By degrees, not violently, power slips 
from the hands of the conservatives into the hands of the radicals. 

No convention in America that assumes power will be accepted 
by the American people as its spokesman unless it stands for the 
right of private property in the means of production. No body of 
Communists will be accepted by the American people as the inter- 
preter of its will. And if attempts were made by armed force, as 
were made by the Bolsheviki under Lenin’s direction, to establish 
control over the country, it would be met by the militia of forty- 
eight States. Not until the Federal Government establishes a vast 
army, and until that army has become completely bolshevized, will 
it be possible by force to compel the several States to accept Com- 
munism. Such an eventuality may occur in the far distant future. 
But there is nothing to indicate that the present generation will see 
this possibility actualized. 

(2) Condition of the People. In Russia 85 per cent of the 
people were rural, of the peasant class. In America about 50 per 
cent of the people are rural. This does not mean that 50 per cent 
of the American people are in the condition of the emancipated 
serfs under the Czar. The Socialist regards the American farmer 
as a member of the bourgeoisie. The parallel in America to the 
emancipated serf is the emancipated slave. The emancipated 
American slave, at least in the Northern States, is immeasurably 
better off, economically and intellectually, though not socially, than 
the emancipated serf of Russia under the Czar. 

The majority of Russian toilers, whether rural or municipal, were 
practically property-less. The American toiler, whether in the city 
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or in the country, is a small capitalist, directly or indirectly, through 
his possession of land, stocks, bonds, insurance policy, or bank 
account, interested in private property in the means of production. 
Confiscation of productive wealth was attractive to the property-less 
toiler of Russia. Confiscation of productive wealth is not attractive 
to the capitalist-toiler of America. In Russia the mass of toilers 
was, at the time of the Revolution, though not Bolshevistic, over- 
whelmingly Menshevistic. In America the majority of toilers are 
neither Bolshevistic nor Menshevistic. 


Communism can make a strong appeal in America to only two 
classes, the “down-and-outers” and the “would-be” Communistic 
rulers of the nation. The “down-and-outers” would want Commun- 
ism only while they were “down and out.” Zeal for Communism 
evaporates very quickly under the heat of private control. The for- 
mer landless Menshevist peasants of Russia are now seeking an in- 
alienable title to the land which they cultivate. The majority of 
Americans are neither “down-and-outers,” nor have they the Bol- 
shevistic bee buzzing in their bonnets. 


Strikes are often pointed to as manifestations of the Communistic 
spirit, and undoubtedly many strikes have been inspired by Com- 
munists. But in general strikers do not aim at overthrowing the 
capitalistic system, but in securing for themselves a larger share 
in the wealth which they help to produce. Socialists, in fact, re- 
gard the members of the American Federation of Labor as lieuten- 
ants of Capitalism. 

All sorts of trouble may yet be caused in America by radicals. 
The materialism which is seeping into American education will nat- 
urally have some very disastrous results in the future. But there 
is nothing to indicate that the surge of radicalism or materialism 
will sweep America upon the rocks of Communism. The civil lib- 
erty, the legal protection, the economic opportunity, which the 
American laborer enjoys, have been the dream of the toiler through- 
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out the ages. Communism would take from him nearly everything 
that he prizes. Communism could give him nothing good which he 
does not already possess. Surely it can offer nothing that his em- 
ployer desires. Until the American citizen tires of liberty and 
sighs for restraint, he will not clamor for the tyranny known as 


Communism. 





Monist or Manichean? 
DANIEL J. Connor, S.T.L. 


| P TO seventy-five years ago physical nature and man’s spiri- 


tual nature were spoken of as dual manifestations of an es- 

sential unity. One could use the term “Providence” or “the 
purpose of the Creator” as a symbol of the harmony that merges the 
courses of natural history and human history in one grand destiny. 
Now habits of thought have so changed, that outside of orthodox 
circles, even the speculator who would, can find no acceptable com- 
mon denominator to express the thought that the physical processes 
of nature and the evolution of human history belong to a single plan. 
In fact, the cosmic plan is spoken of as if it did not include the 
ethical process, and the ethical process is spoken of as if it were 
entirely foreign to the cosmos. That the physical nature, with which 
the biologist deals, is subject to uniform laws and that the forces 
he uncovers one by one are not unrelated but rather subordinated to 
a plan, whose unity grows progressively clearer, is a principle taken 
for granted by all naturalists, whether they believe evolution to be 
a conscious process, with the theist, or an unconscious process, with 
the monist. In either hypothesis purposefulness runs like a golden 
thread throughout the whole domain of physical science and is the 
condition of its success, so that the death of teleology would also 
mean the death of science itself. 


I 


Man, too, claims the comparative anatomist, is the product of 
evolution. He certainly is a part of the universe, and his career is 
an integral part of the great drama that is gradually being worked 
out on our planet. Yet an astounding change comes over the attitude 
of the scientific observer with the opening of the human chapter of 
the story. Purposefulness characterizes every stage of the process 
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up to this and even furnishes the light by which the investigator 
makes his way through the maze; but the student who would con- 
tinue his researches under the same confident conviction of an or- 
ganic purpose working through human history towards a definite des- 
tiny would be convicted not so much of employing a sterile method 
of investigation as of stultifying his intellect. Bossuet sees in the 
consolidation of so many peoples, once profound strangers to one 
another and afterwards united under Roman domination, one of the 
effective means used by Providence to disseminate the Gospel. To- 
day philosophers of history would impugn not so much his reading 
of the facts as his assumption of teleology in interpreting human 
history. Cosmic purposefulness is tacitly presumed to end when 
man enters the biological arena. “The process goes on, and Nature 
slowly appears to us as one great unity, until the borders of the 
Spiritual World are reached. There the Law of Continuity ceases, 
and the harmony breaks down. And men who have learned their 
elementary lessons truly from the alphabet of the lower laws, going 
on to seek a higher knowledge, are suddenly confronted with the 
Great Exception.” 

The spiritual and ethical categories have not necessarily been 
dropped, except by consistent Monists like Nietzsche, who held that 
brute force should be substituted for the moral inhibitions of Chris- 
tianity in a proper program of civilization. What has happened is, 
from the point of view of logic, more catastrophic still. Scientists 
have elaborated physical nature into one perfect harmony, and so- 
ciology and philosophy have developed another perfect harmony 
out of the spiritual world, and then the two have been found to be 
incompatible. The divorce between the two hemispheres is now 
chronic. The first signs of cleavage can be dated quite accurately. 
It began with the acceptance of “the struggle for existence” as a com- 
plete connotation of the biological process. Progress has been 
achieved by the ruthless extermination of inferior competitors. Ne- 
glect of this rule means death. It is the ladder by which man has 
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risen above the brute. It is the great cosmic law, from which there 
is no escape save by extinction. 

Here is the evolutionists’ ideal of physical nature, and its anti- 
moral character was promptly recognized by the protagonists of 
evolution. “Cosmic nature,” Huxley avows, “is no school of virtue, 
but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature.” And again: 
“The cosmos works, through the lower nature of man, not for 
righteousness, but against it.” And again: “The cosmic process has 
no sort of relation to moral ends.” But Huxley was also quick to 
realize the dilemma in which his cosmic philosophy placed him, and 
versatile though he was, he could find no escape save in putting 
himself, under the pseudonym of Ethical Man, outside the cosmic 
scheme. “The ethical progress of society depends not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in com- 
bating it.” “Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process 
at every step, and the substituting for it of another, which may be 
called the ethical process.” “The history of civilization details the 
steps by which men have succeeded in building up an artificial world 
within the cosmos.” 

Thus we have two world-orders, entirely unrelated and tending in 
opposite directions. The law of continuity, which furnishes the 
basis for the confidence of investigators, has been inexplicably sun- 
dered, and just at the point where we have been led to expect that all 
the discrepancies in creation had been removed, and that one single 
process of evolution would be sufficient to cover the formation of the 
planetary system, the development of all forms of life and the 
phenomena of man’s spiritual and moral nature, we are bidden to 
be content with such a final synthesis as Huxley’s “artificial world 
within the cosmos.” Scientists themselves escape the disturbing ef- 
fect of the dilemma by thinking in terms of their science, but the 
anarchic situation at headquarters is reflected accurately in the pain- 
ful panic that speculative minds feel in consequence. 


“The staggering problem,” writes Henry Adams, “was the outlook 
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ahead into the despotism of artificial order which nature abhorred.” 
“If there can be such a thing as an essential difference,” writes an- 
other disillusioned Darwinian, “there surely is one between the ani- 
mal evolution discovered by Darwin and the self-culture, progress 
and spiritual aspiration of man.” But the insoluble contradiction is 
felt most acutely and faced most gallantly by an evolutionary soci- 
ologist like Benjamin Kidd. “All those systems of moral philoso- 
phy,” he writes frankly in his “Social Evolution,” “which have 
sought to find in the nature of things a rational sanction for human 
conduct in society, must sweep round and round in futile circles. 
They attempt an inherently impossible task. The first great social 
lesson of the evolutionary doctrines which have transformed the sci- 
ence of the nineteenth century is that there cannot be such a sanc- 


tion.” 


II 


Thus, in the interests of modern science, we have the universe 
again divided, as once before by the Manicheans, into two hostile 
camps, equally supreme and mutually irreconcilable. The fact that 
the suicidal contradiction involved passes unchallenged indicates 
only that scientists are not particularly sensitive to logic beyond the 
deductions familiar to their own specialty, and this was no revela- 
tion to those who are even moderately acquainted with the esoteric 
history of modern science. No inherent contradiction could be more 
thoroughgoing than that which Judge Shallo pointed out forty-five 
years ago between the principles which chemists and physicists fol- 
lowed in their laboratories and the principles which underlay their 
monistic speculations. One after another he took up the different 
attributes of matter, such as are demanded by the atomo-mechanical 
theory of evolution, and showed that they were directly at variance 
with the properties of matter as revealed by experiment and deduc- 
tion. While the absolute equality of the primordial units of mass 
is an essential postulate of the mechanical theory of the universe, 
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he showed that “the whole modern science of chemistry is based 
upon a principle directly subversive of it.” 

It was the same story with the absolute rigidity of atoms and their 
inertia. The cardinal propositions of the atomo-mechanical theory, 
which, Haeckel declared, “is the only scientific theory which affords 
a rational explanation of the universe,” were in turn subjected to a 
careful analysis, and the categorical verdict pronounced that “they 
were severally denied by the sciences of chemistry, physics and as- 
tronomy.” Readers of Henry Adams’ “Education” will remember 
the dismay that overtook the ardent devotee of science after such 
disclosures, and his mordant reference to Shallo’s “Concepts of Mod- 
ern Physics,” “which had been treated for a dozen years by the 
schools with a conspiracy of silence such as inevitably meets every 
revolutionary work that upsets the stock and machinery of instruc- 
tion.” 

III 

But is there such a logical contradiction between Huxley’s cosmic 
process, which excludes every element of altruism by its very de- 
finition, and the ethical process introduced by man? Does not Chris- 
tianity also recognize the dualism of good and evil within a single 
creative scheme? Is it any more fatal than the incongruity St. Paul 
discovered between the Law of God and the other Law in his mem- 
bers fighting against the Law of his mind, or the unending rivalry 
of the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena which furnished St. Augus- 
tine with his synthesis of history? 

One can imagine how brilliantly Huxley would have retorted the 
charge upon Christian theology—Huxley, who was never so gleeful 
as when he saw “extinguished theologians lying about the cradle of 
every science, like strangled snakes beside that of Hercules.” But 
the parity is only apparent. There is room for such a dualism in 
the Christian scheme, whereas there is no room for it in Mr. Huxley’s 
hypothesis of evolution as a single organic process,‘which includes 
intellectual activity and moral judgments as by-products of biological 
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development. And, again, the dualism noted by St. Paul and St. 
Augustine does not exclude a practical reconciliation of the apparent 
contradiction. The allurement of evil is a temptation, from which 
the soul that resists emerges all the richer for the strength it has ex- 
ercised in the contest. “Power is made perfect in infirmity.” One 
cosmic process is thus subordinated to a still higher purpose, and the 
agent, far from being the helpless thrall of two equally powerful 
and stupid demiurges, sees “all things work together unto good to 
them that love God.” No moral effort is wasted. And while St. 
Augustine finds an explanation of history in the secular conflict be- 
tween the “city of God” and the “city of this world,” it is not a futile 
duel between two equally blind principles, but a contest of cham- 
pions beneath the eye of an Almighty Arbiter, who will reward the 
victor with his crown after the contest and even give the loser an 
opportunity to join the triumphant side. Omnis malus aut ideo 
vivit, ut corrigatur; aut ideo vivit, ut per illum bonus exerceatur. 

The merit of Christianity’s solution of the dilemma in which 
modern thought has become unwittingly limed, lies in the fact that 
it is a rational solution, not a sentimental solution. Several types 
of agnostic philosophy also make religion the solvent of the diffi- 
culty, but it is introduced only as a playwright might introduce a 
deus ex machina to bring about an artificial denouement to an im- 
possible situation. Whether it takes the form of poetic optimism or 
scientific mysticism, it has no real affinity with the problem at all. 
Tennyson’s well-known formula of 

One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves 


is, no doubt, a beautiful expression of the Christian conviction that 


nature co-operates with man towards a common cosmic destiny, but 
with him the effect is merely pietistic—much as an atheistic surgeon 
might advise giving spiritual consolation, as an anodyne, to a hope- 
less cancer patient. Nature, he had already informed us, is “red 
in tooth and claw,” an unconscious, ruthless biological process. 
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I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The spirit does but mean the breath; 
I know no more. 


Man is doomed to extinction. He may have dim longings for bet- 
ter things, but he cannot relate these longings to reality. 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff. 
The situation is inherently hopeless, and optimism furnishes only 
such a balm as a stately and decorous ceremonial affords the mourn- 
ers at a funeral. 

Logical inconsistency may be pardoned in a poet for the incidental 
beauties of an “In Memoriam.” It is more disconcerting to find an 
agnostic scientist succumb to the same fallacy. Still such a fallacy 
supplies Benjamin Kidd with the thesis around which his whole “So- 
cial Evolution” is built. The premises of his argument have already 
been alluded to. Man, as a social and moral being, finds that he 
must act upon principles that are completely at variance with the 
principles that his reason discovers to be the law of his nature. All 
attempts to find in the nature of things a universal sanction for in- 
dividual conduct must be inherently fruitless. Reason must be dis- 
carded utterly. Still there must be some kind of sanction, or human 
history would not exhibit the record of progress it can show. This 
sanction it is the function of religion to supply. “Moved by it, man 
would appear to be always possessed by the desire to set up sanc- 
tions for his individual conduct, which would appear to be super- 
natural as against those which are natural, sanctions which would 
appear to be ultra-rational as against those which are rational.” 
“Underneath religious phenomena we see man throughout his career 
engaged in a remorseless and relentless struggle in which his op- 
ponent proves to be none other than his own reason.” It is of the 
very essence of religion, therefore, to be unreasonable, because our 
reason would lead us inevitably in an anti-moral\and anti-social 
direction, whereas our personal interests must be subordinated to 
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the larger and nobler interests of the community. It is not that men 
perversely reject the light set before them by science. It is simply 
that the deep-seated instincts of society have a truer scientific basis 
than rational thought. 

IV 

So far, the radical anthithesis between a cosmic plan and the 
ethical process has been conceded for the sake of argument. But 
possibly the time has arrived for students to reconsider the mechan- 
istic view of “the struggle for existence” which has given rise to the 
tenet. The time has arrived, at least, when it is freely admitted by 
all except Nietzsche and his school that the formula of “the struggle 
for existence” covers only one-half of the phenomena of existence. 
Is it possible to think of some synthesis that will cover the whole 
process? Is there the complete break between natural evolution 
and human history that has been assumed? Has not the fear of 
anthropomorphism been carried to extremes? According to John 
Fiske, the original sin of scientific speculation has been the anthro- 
pomorphic habit of mind, and the progress of constructive philoso- 
phy is nothing more than a process of deanthropomorphization, or 
thinking in terms no longer of human volition but of cosmic forces. 
He notes, as a symptom of philosophy’s final emancipation that, 
whereas at the outset men interpreted the cosmos in terms of human 
feeling and volition, now, on the other hand, as the newest result of 
scientific generalization, we find them beginning to interpret human 
feeling and volition in terms obtained from the objective study of 
the cosmos. 

After all, is the backward glance of Fiske’s Cosmism more scien- 
tific than the forward glance he characterizes as anthropomorphic? 
If evolution is a continuous process, biology must eventually termin- 
ate in consciousness. To which end of the series are we to look for 
the fuller interpretation of the whole result? And are there not 
certain lines along which evolutionists bridge the gap between 
the biological and the spiritual? The first traces of an organ of 
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sight begin with the Medusa, and the mechanism of perception goes 
on developing until, according to them, it emerges into a faculty by 
which man can duplicate spiritually the plan realized physically in 
creation. Is it not then, one organic bent which nature is manifest- 
ing from start to finish? And if so, where is the chasm between 
consciousness, to which the phenomena of man’s spiritual nature 
belong, and the cosmic process? And is it so inexact, then, to regard 
the faint gleam of sight in the Medusa as the first adumbration of 
a really spiritual purpose on the part of nature? 

The same doubts arise about nature’s aversion to moral ends. If, 
as Christian theists hold, one increasing purpose runs through the 
ages, and love is creation’s final law, we should be disposed, ante- 
cedently, to look for rudimentary indications of it even in lower na- 
ture. Are such anticipations belied? The classic attempt to relate 
love and self-sacrifice and patience to biology is contained in Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s Lowell Lectures of 1893, later published under 
the title of “The Ascent of Man.” Are his expressions so objection- 
able to professional scientists? Step by step he traces the Making 
of a Mother, because that is what he conceives to be nature’s most 
conspicuous aspiration. All elementary animals are orphans. Mat- 
ernal care is introduced by two biological expedients—the evolution 
of mammals and the decreased number of offspring. Next, with 
man, comes the prolongation of infancy, which means the develop- 
ment of affection, maternal and filial; and the abolition of the rut- 
ting season, which promotes the permanence of family relations. 

The final stage, as alleged, is the evolution from polygamy to 
monogamy, and, with this, the transition is completed from the bio- 
logical process to the ethical. At this point the historian would take 
up the work of the biologist and the paleontologist, and though the 
traces of teleology in history are fainter by reason of the disturbing 
factor of man’s free will, that would not necessitate the extrusion of 
the conception but greater caution in making inductions. Some 
instances of a historic purposefulness that cannot be effaced even 
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by the most persistent individual wilfulness would appear to be un- 
deniable, unless the science of history be reduced to a mere cata- 
loguing of facts. And, of course, to contemplate the history of the 
Church without entertaining the broadening impression of an over- 
ruling force moulding historic events to a predetermined purpose, 
difficult as it is to specify what this historic purpose may be in par- 
ticular cases, would be impossible except to those whose preconcep- 
tions prevented them from seeing the obvious. 


Vv 


It is not necessary, for the purposes of the present discussion, to 
frame axioms for a teleological Philosophy of History. It is sufh- 
cient to have called attention to the tyranny with which a formula 
has imposed itself on the intelligence of three generations, and the 
contradiction that has developed in consequence between the bases of 
physical and moral science. The natural psychological reaction to 
such a hopeless situation is a feeling of intellectual helplessness in 


the face of philosophy’s fundamental problems. In fact, contem- 
porary agnosticism is hardly more than an academic name for a 
bewilderment that has been generated by nothing so much as this 
supposed incompatibility between the implications of genuine moral- 
ity and the implications of genuine science. Huxley felt the incom- 
patibility to be inalienable, and Huxley was the father and sponsor 
of agnosticism. And possibly the same diagnosis might be made 
of the agnosticism of the whole school, if they were all sufficiently 
articulate. Certainly the more perspicacious minds among them 
perceive this to be the case. “Are we moral and spiritual beings, or 
are we not?” inquires W. H. Mallock. “That is the decisive ques- 
tion. But that first decision—how shall we make it? The universe, 
as positive thought approaches it, is blind and dumb about it. Sci- 
ence and history are sullen, and blind, and dumb.” Meanwhile the 
energy that should have been expended in a closer analysis of the 
sweeping generalization that caused the confusion has been directed 
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rather to elaborating systemsof metaphysics and ethics that could be 
reconciled with it. To an old-fashioned Christian who believes that 
every false system of morals starts from a mistake of logic and that 
every mistake of logic is eventually a proof of moral weakness as 
evincing slovenliness of thought, it appears that, at this stage of our 
aberrations, it might be well to return to the point at which the 
aberration began and orient our minds anew. 
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I 


Constitution of 1917, but unless this constitution is studied 
against the background of its parent, the Constitution of 
1857, and still more against that of its grandparent, the Constitu- 
tion of 1824, criticism misses its point. Moreover, these two con- 
stitutions will not be understood without at least brief mention of 
several acts which preceded them. These acts are, in order: the 
Proclamation of Hidalgo, Dec. 16, 1810; the Act of Independence 
of Chilpantzingo, Nov. 6, 1813; the constitutional decrees of Apat- 
zingan, Oct. 24, 1814; the Plan of Iguala, Feb. 24, 1821; and the 
Treaty of Cordoba, Aug. 24, 1821. Each of these contributed 
some element of inspiration to the framers of the constitutions. 
Hidalgo began with awakening the Mexican soul to the necessity 
of independence, and to defense of the religion so dear to it, and 
which was considered threatened by the Francophile Spaniards of 
the day. The Chilpantzingo Act of Independence emphasized the 
national note, repudiating the Spanish name, though in thrall to 
Franco-Spanish principles. It repudiated everything Spanish, ex- 
cepting Spain’s religion. Those who wrote it, however, took no 
count of the great Code of the Indies, the true basis of Mexican 
political tradition. Prominent among the men of Chilpantzingo 
were Don Carlos Maria Bustamante and Doctor Cos, who directed 
the work of drawing up the Constitution of Apatzingan in 1814. 


— comment on Mexican conditions centers around the 


For texts of these in order, see Montiel y Duarte, Derecho publico Mexicano, 4 vols., 
1871-86: I, pp. 1-3, 11-14, 19-40, 46-48, 48-61. 
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This constitution was an elaborate adaptation to republican forms 
of the Spanish Constitution of 1812, dragging to a length of 242 
articles. Most of its clauses reflect the ideas of the French revolu- 
tionary writers of the times, but it recognizes the Catholic religion 
as that of the people.’ 


After the death of Morelos, Hidalgo’s successor, the revolutionary 
movement languished, and the Plan of Iguala and the Treaty of 
Cordoba are the next landmarks in the process of evolution. The 
Plan, framed by Colonel Agustin Iturbide and Guerrero, had three 
main planks: recognition of the Catholic religion, racial equality, 
and absolute independence, which gave rise to the phrase of the 
“Three Guarantees,” by which it was generally known. The aim 
of this movement was a constitutional monarchy, and a Junta to call 
a constituent Congress and carry on government in the interim. The 
Treaty of Cordoba was signed by Iturbide and O’Donoji, the last 
Spanish Viceroy, who acknowledged the independence of Mexico in 
the name of Spain. The Constituent Congress finally met, Feb. 24, 
1822, and divided into three parties, the Bourbonists, the Iturbid- 
ists and the republicans. Iturbide, upon the rejection by Spain of 
the Treaty of Cordoba, attempted a coup d'état, but failed, and 
Mexico found itself in the hands of three generals, Nicolas Bravo, 
Guadalupe Victoria and Pedro Celestino Negrete, who made plans 
for a new constituent assembly, which, when it met, formally set up 
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independent Mexico.®* 


*For a summary of the debates on the more important clauses of the Constitution of 
1812, see Montiel y Duarte, appendix to I, pp. 257-462. The complete text of this Con- 
stitution is in Mateos, Historia parlementaria de los congresos Mexicanos de 1824-57, 
Mexico, 1877-86, vol. I. For criticism of the Constitution of Apatzingan, see Alaman, 
Historia de Méjico, Mexico, 1849-52, V. 

*For the history of the events culminating in the Plan of Iguala and its results, and 
for criticism of same, see Alaman, op. cit. V; Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, Barcelona, 
1878; Riva Palacio, México 4 través de los Siglos, Mexico, 1887-89, IV; Tornel y Men- 
divil, Breve Resefia histérica de los acontecimientos mas notables de la nacién mexicana, 
Mexico, 1852, pp. 4-23; Montiel y Duarte, introduction to vol. I. ‘The general opinion 
is that the Plan of Iguala was the best compromise under the circumstances, though 
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Some description is in order of the rise of the forces which dom- 
inated this important Congress.* All parties desired a republic. 
The party in control in the capital wished a centralized republic, 
one and indivisible, but in the provinces arose another party bent 
on setting up a Federal republic. This party was ultimately suc- 
cessful, under its leader Lorenzo de Zavala and his assistant, Ramos 
Arizpe, who presided over the committee on the constitution. The 
Congress met, October, 1823. Zavala was its president when the 
constitution was finally adopted in 1824. He was influenced by 
sceptical and Voltairean ideas, had joined in 1812 a socialistic 
movement for amelioration of the conditions of the Indians, and 
became editor of El Aristarco, a paper with a decidedly Jacobin 
tone. He was a deputy in the Congress of 1822, and on the fall of 
Iturbide, he became ambitious for power himself. To this end he 
formed a party, for which he devised the shibboleth of federalism, 
partly to attract the approval of the powerful neighbor of the North, 
partly because decentralization would win over the personally am- 
bitious and gain new adherents. 

It was the influence of Zavala which moulded the Constitution of 
1824. Helped by Ramon Arizpe and with a rather poor translation 
of the American Constitution as a text-book, he worked strenuously 
for the idea of federalization, but the very name was new to the 
majority of his countrymen. It was not mentioned in the French 


the mistakes committed by the Junta set up under it had a lasting effect upon the con- 
stitutional question. For sessions of the Junta, see Mateos, I, pp. 63-261; Montiel y 
Duarte, I, pp. 63-121. 

‘Criticism of this Congress in general coincides with that of Tornel y Mendivil, one 
of the deputies. He says: “Posterity will not condemn the Constituent Congress be- 
cause it chose the republican system of government, nor indeed because it preferred 
the federal form; on this point its choice was not free, the die was already cast. That 
which neither the present generation, nor those to come, will forgive is: the organiza- 
tion which it gave to the public powers, the contradictory principles which it admitted 
into the constitution, the proclamation of certain unrealizable theories for the welfare 
of society real enough and suited to submerge it in anarchy; that it copied servilely 
the constitutional laws of another country, the least like to our own in origins, religion 
and customs, the most dissinilar in all its circumstances and antecedents” (p. 14). 
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and Spanish books circulating among the people, and there was 
nothing in Mexican history to offer a basis for it. Hidalgo’s gen- 
eration did not know it, and Morelos had thought of nothing but the 
restoration of the rights of religion and the monarchy of Ferdinand. 

Votes were secured, however, by audacious work among the In- 
dians and the discontented, and many were won over. Some sup- 
ported the federal idea as better than Jacobin centralism and still 
others because it was not Spanish.° 

II 

Against such a background, then, was born the constitutional and 
organic law of independent Mexico, summed up in the Acta Consti- 
tutiva presented to the nation on January 31, 1824, and the Con- 
stitution, on October 4, 1824. 

The first difficulty that faced the committee presided over by 
Sefior de Arizpe was to reconcile the principle of federalism with 
the Plan of Iguala and the Treaty of Cordoba. These documents 
after all were the authority for summoning the various constituent 
congresses whose duty it was to draw up a constitution in accordance 
with their principles. These had to be scrapped before any progress 
could be made in presenting the federal idea and so accordingly on 
June 17, 1823, a law was passed laying down the following pre- 
liminaries:° 

1. The Sovereign Constituent Mexican Congress is the union of the 
deputies which represent the nation, elected by the citizens. 

2. That the provinces which made the elections were those of Up- 
per and Lower California, Coahuila, Durango, Guanajuato, Mexico, 
Michoacan, Nueva Leon, Nueva Mexico, Oaxaca, Pueblo, Queretaro, 
San Luis Potosi, Santender, Sinaloa, Sonora, Tabasco, Tejas, Tlascala, 
Vera Cruz, Yucatan, Zacateca, the province of Guatamala united to 


Mexico. 
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°For the manipulation of public opinion for a federal republic and the activities of 
Zavala, see Zavala, Ensayo histérico de las revoluciones de México, desde 1808-1830, 
3rd ed. Mexico, 1918. The introduction by A. Toro gives an account of Zavala’s career. 
Also Tornel; Alaman, V; Riva Palacio, IV (written by Olavarria y Ferrari). 

*See Montiel y Duarte, Introduction to Vol. II, pp. x. 
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3. The powers conceded to the deputies, in virtue of such convok- 
ing, were most ample, authorized to constitute the Mexican nation in 
such a manner as they may understand to be most suitable for the 
general happiness, affirming the bases of religion, independence and 
union, which shall be inalienable. 


The way thus cleared, Arizpe and Zavala went to work. Con- 
sidering the state of anarchy into which the country had fallen, due 
partly to the fourteen years of intermittent fighting and pillage, and 
partly to the gap in the administration left by the abolition of the 
Laws of the Indies and the incomplete and spasmodic application 
of the Constitution of 1812, it was considered that the first step 
should be to present an Acta Constitutiva, a kind of preliminary 
document which should lay down general principles and foreshadow 
the lines of procedure for the Constitution, while providing in the 
interim a main authority to guarantee the rights of the citizens, civil 


and natural. 


In presenting the Acta Constitutiva to the Congress, Arizpe an- 


nounced that the considerations which moved the committee in pres- 
enting this formula for the foundation of the Mexican Constitution 
which “shall fix forever the fate of 6,000,000 of free men inhabiting 
the Mexican provinces, and the imperious necessity of giving life 
and salvation at once to a nation almost in dissolution” has led them 
“to propose this Acta Constitutiva of the Mexican nation which serv- 
ing as a basis for later labors may give immediately to the provinces, 
to the pueblos, and to men who inhabit them, a firm guarantee of 
the enjoyment of their rights, natural and civil, by the definite adop- 
tion of a determined form of government”. . . “In it will be seen 
the Congress, the organization of the nation and the form of gov- 
ernment which in the judgment of the committee is best conformable 
to the general will, and consequently preferable in order to secure 
the happiness of the people, which is the final end of all good gov- 
ernment,” and it is necessary to present this thought “that for the 
interest of all it is demanded that the sum of their rights deposited 
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in the present Congress should yield to the Supreme Power, those 
necessary for the general good reserving those others for their in- 
terior prosperity.” 

There was nothing in the Law of June 17, 1823, which could be 
construed in defining any but the national note. The suggestion at 
the end of Arizpe’s speech for a federal form was a work of su- 
pererogation. 

The main clauses of the Acta,® sometimes taken almost word for 
word from the Constitution of 1812, are as follows: It declares the 
complete independence of Mexico from Spain or any other power, 
person or family; the Mexican nation consists of the provinces 
formerly included in the Viceroyalty of New Spain; the sovereignty 
of the people is acknowledged; the religion of the Mexican people 
is always and forever the Roman Catholic Faith and the exercise of 
any other is forbidden; the representative, popular, federal Repub- 
lic is adopted, its integral parts being independent States free and 
sovereign in all that pertains to their internal government; a Con- 
gress of two houses; separation of the powers of government is im- 
posed; a strong executive is defined though it is not declared under 
which form it shall be set up; a supreme court and various tribunals 
are established; rights of man and of citizens are to be protected by 
the nation. 

This, the first official document to issue from the Constituent Con- 
gress, creates artificially not only the Federal State but the compon- 
ent sovereign States.” The Mexican nation had been considered as 
a unit in all the plans proposed, and in this the act was true to the 
traditions stretching back to Cortes. No one had ever conceived of 

"Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 1-4. 

*For text of the Acta Constitutiva, see Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 64-71. 

*For discussion on this point see Montiel y Duarte, Introduction to II, pp. vi-xiv. He 
argues that the Government set up by the Acta Constitutiva was not a Federal govern- 
ment, but a national one, since it represented the nation and in no manner sovereign 
States, which the Acta set up. Recent publicists, such as Esquivel Obregén, Influencia 


de Espafia y los Estados Unidos sobre México, Madrid, 1918, do not consider that a 
Federal government was ever really set up in Mexico. 
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Mexico as consisting of separate sovereign elements of any kind,” 
and thus right at the beginning of her independent life, Mexico made 
the mistake of not only breaking with a fundamental tradition but 
of ignoring patent facts. The very basis of the Spanish government 
had been a strong, centralized, unifying principle, which, however 
open to criticism in theory, had the practical merit of being best 
suited to the conditions of Mexican society. The Spanish did not 
divorce their government from the social background and at every 
point aimed to mould the nascent nation developing under its direc- 
tion. In this it was but following a medieval idea that government 
should lead and direct, be one step ahead of the people. At least 
this was the intention, and Mexico bore deep marks of the impres- 
sions. When the writers of the Acta Constitutiva ignored all this 
and set up a Federal State, they were creating an image of govern- 
ment, without life and without principle of action, and thus doomed 
their experiment to failure. 

These men thought they were imitating the example of the United 
States, but either they did not grasp, or they did not know, the cir- 
cumstances which determined the United States to adopt the Federal 
form of government. Under the English rule, the colonies had been 
separate entities governing themselves under charters and laws 
purely local in application, never under a unified law. Thus when 
they constituted their union, it could be a true union of sovereign 
States. The Americans went along with their tradition and not 
against it, and from it derived the sap that was to give life to their 
constitution. The Mexican theorists of 1824 would have justified 
the abandonment of their traditions on the ground that law is the 
expression of the general will, that the nation is the source of all 
sovereignty, and that there is no authority which is not derived 
from it.” 


All of the earlier constitutional documents mentioned above emphasize the unity of 


sovereignty. This is true also of the Code of the Indies. 
“Sefior Becerra, deputy from Vera Cruz in the Constituent Congress, held that the 


welfare of society was more important than the will of the people, but the adherents of 
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So ran the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. In the Con- 
stitution of Apatzingan, reflecting the Constitution of 1812 and 
Rousseau, the following principles were laid down: The power to 
dictate laws and to establish the form of government most agreeable 
to the interest of society constitutes sovereignty. It is by nature im- 
prescriptible, inalienable, indivisible. As government is not insti- 
tuted for any family, class or single man but for the welfare of all 
citizens, united voluntarily in society, these have the incontestable 
right to establish that government which is the most suitable, to 
alter it, modify it, or abolish it totally when its felicity so requires 


(cap. 11, art. 2, 3, 4). 


In deciding upon a particular form of government, however, more 
than the will of the people has to be considered, and sovereignty is 
not merely “an amalgam of wills in one,” nor is “government only 
the organized doing of what ultimately we all want to do, whether 
right or wrong, good or bad.” The Mexicans, with Rousseau and 
his school, failed to make the distinction between two ideas implied 
in the concept of sovereignty, that of power or authority and that 
of administration.” While it is true that the title for the juridical 
existence of the state derives from the consent, or will, of the people, 
this does not account for the authority which belongs to sovereignty. 
Something beyond the people must account for this. Authority re- 
sides in the people, but before deciding the who, the what and the 
how of the exercise of this authority, it must be understood why the 
people have the authority and why they live in society, which is cer- 
tainly anterior to the state, federal or otherwise. The questions 
raised in the solution of this problem aid in the definitions of the 


federalism relied on the will of the people. See Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 13-26. The 
idea that a political society could only be set up by a Junta or a constituent congress 
was taken over by the Junta, set up by the Plan of Iguala, and seems never to have 


left the minds of the Mexicans. See Alaman, V, p. 488. 
“Ryan and Millar, The State and the Church, New York, 1922, pp. 68-98, ch. IV. 


Also, Sovereignty and Consent, by C. M. Macksey, S. J. (America Press). 
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terms, “the welfare of society” and “the pursuit of happiness,” ends 
which the Mexican constitutions all professed to attain. 

The point of view from which the Americans considered sover- 
eignty, is clearly seen in this quotation from James Wilson: 

While those, who were about to form a society, continued separate and 
independent men, they possessed separate and independent powers and 
rights. When the society was formed, it possessed jointly all the pre- 
viously separate and independent powers and rights of the individuals 
who formed it and all the other powers and rights, which result from 
the social union. The aggregate of these powers and these rights com- 
poses the sovereignty of the society or nations. In the society or nation 
this sovereignty originally exists. For whose benefit does it exist? 
For the benefit of the society or nation. Is it necessary for the benefit 
of the society or nation, that the moment it exists, it should be trans- 
ferred? This question ought undoubtedly to be seriously considered, 
and, on the most solid grounds, to be resolved in the affirmative, be- 
fore the transfer is made. Has this ever been done? Has it ever been 
evinced, by unanswerable arguments, that it is necessary to the bene- 
fit of a society to transfer all those rights and powers, which the mem- 
bers once possessed jointly? I think such a position has never been 
evinced to be true. Those powers and rights were, I think, collected 
to be exercised and enjoyed, not to be alienated and lost. All these 
powers and rights, indeed, cannot, in a numerous and extended society, 
be exercised personally; but they may be exercised by representation. 
From this it can be seen that the Americans held the view that 

neither powers nor rights are to be alienated or lost. How the 
people are to retain them and yet provide for a government that has 
real authority was the problem they expected to solve by adopting 
the federal form of government. Their Constitution embodies the 
idea that their government was to be one of powers granted by the 
people and it should not have any power save those stipulated.” 
This was the new idea which the Americans infused into the federal 
form. So that it was not alone because there were independent 
States that this form was adopted. 


“Ryan and Millar, ch. VII, Our Medieval Inheritance of Liberty, pp. 165-94, especially 
pp. 185-90. 
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This idea, still so new in 1824, was not comprehended by the 
Mexicans, if indeed they read any of the discussions concerning it.”* 
They were under the impression that the Americans were following 
Montesquieu whose idea of a confederate sovereign state, united on 
a basis of compact, appealed so strongly to the Mexican followers 
of Rousseau. It is true that the Americans appreciated the point 
that the sovereign states surrender a part of their rights and liberties 
in joining the federal union, but the reason why this appealed to 
them was quite other than the reason why this appealed to Montes- 
quieu or the Mexicans, and therefore they framed and worked out 
in practical detail their Constitution in a way that the Mexicans 
neither did or could. 


From this failure to understand what may be the reasons for ad- 
opting particular forms of government, the Mexicans have continued 
the errors that the mere will of the people is at all times sufficient 
to set up a proper constitution. Logically they go on to assume 
that a constitution may cover any and all subjects upon which the 
general will sees fit to legislate. This original confusion in the ideas 
of sovereignty and the nature of government leads straight to that 
mass of regulations known as the Constitution of 1917. 


In clause 3 of the Law of June 17, 1823, it was stated that the 
powers conceded to the deputies were most ample, and they were 
authorized to constitute the Mexican nation in such manner as they 
saw fit. This was interpreted in Arizpe’s speech to the Constituent 
Assembly to mean that for the interest of all it is demanded that the 
sum of their rights be deposited in the present Congress. Here the 
authors of the Acta expressed their belief that the Mexican nation 
had collectively handed over all their rights,—another characteristic 
idea of Rousseau and one frequently acted upon by the Mexicans. 


More and more the term Supreme Congress began to be applied 


“Where the debates show references to authorities, these are mainly French revolu- 
tionary writers. See Montiel y Duartes; Mateos, II, appendix. 
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to the Constituent Congress.”* It was natural for them to think, then, 
that the Congress could create the sovereign States, which they pro- 
ceeded to set up in Article 7 of the Acta. The States recognized 
their origin and looked to the central Government for direction in 
their internal affairs. How this was to be accomplished was to be 
left to the Constitution to determine. Article 9 of the Acta deals 
with the division of powers, and practically repeats the provisions 
of the Constitution of 1812 (Articles 15, 16, 17) which in turn drew 
its inspiration from Article 16 of the first French constitution, which 
stated that any society in which are not assured the guarantees of 
rights, nor is determined the separation of powers, has absolutely 
no constitution. Guarantees and separation of the powers of gov- 
ernment were ideas not original with the abstract thinkers of France, 
but the Mexicans took them as abstractions and not in the setting 
and tradition in which the Americans accepted them. The whole 
body of custom and the common law were behind them to aid in 
their application, an aid which the Mexicans lacked. 


Ii 


The Constitution of 1824,’° adopted on October 4, put into de- 
tailed form these general principles laid down in the Acta. This 
task offered all the difficulties that face those who would translate 
theory into action. Relying only on theory for guidance, the Mexi- 
cans aimed at more than could be accomplished. As Zavala elo- 
quently put it, the object was “to cause to reign equality before the 
law, liberty without disorder, clemency without weakness, to place 
limits to the supreme authority of the nation; and to arrange these 
so that their union will always produce good and make evil impos- 
sible.”** These were worthy aims, but difficult to apply to the prob- 
lems which the Constitution had to arrange . . . the guarantee of 
rights; the separation of powers, including the status of the execu- 

*Montiel y Duarte, II, Introduction, pp. xiii. 


“For text of Constitution, see Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 251-75. 
“Speech of Zavala in Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 246-50. 
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tive; the suffrage; and the relations of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As the nature of these problems was beyond the practical 
experience of any of the Congress, it is not surprising that the at- 
tempt to solve them by writing the spirit of the Spanish Constitution 
of 1812, for they had to look to Spain, into the forms of the Ameri- 
can Constitution of 1789, produced a constitution that was all but 
impossible. 

While it was intended to keep the powers of government separate 
and distinct, the authors could not divest themselves of the idea that 
since sovereignty was indivisible, it must reside entirely in the Su- 
preme Congress, and hence the Congress had to keep the check on 
all the branches of government. Neither the executive nor the judi- 
cial departments was really supreme in its own sphere.’* On the 
other hand they could not quite forget the Spanish idea that the 
executive should have some responsible share in legislation. Con- 
sequently the executive was vested in one man. He was to publish 
and circulate the laws of Congress, to make rules and regulations 
to enforce the Acta Constitutiva, the Constitution and the general 
laws; he could not command the army without the consent of Con- 
gress, deprive any one of his liberty, interfere in elections, or take 
property for public need without the consent of the Senate or the 
Council of Government. 

The executive power was further checked by the creation of a 
Council of Government, the idea of which was taken from the Con- 
stitution of 1812 (Article 157), which in turn had its origin in the 
great Council of State, a purely Spanish organ of government. The 
Mexican Council was to come into action during the recess of Con- 
gress, and was to be composed of one-half of the Senate, one from 
each State. It was to receive the oath of office of the President, to 
advise him on the fulfillment of the Constitution, the Acta and the 
general laws, to summon extraordinary sessions of, Congress alone 


Cf. clauses of constitution uefining status of each. 
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or with the President, to approve the nomination of the Cabinet offi- 
cers and to act with him in various capacities. 

Practically the only thing clear about the president was that the 
Mexicans did not wish him to be a dictator."* The Americans in- 
tended to make of their president a real directive and unifying force, 
the need for which arose from their experience and custom; to that 
end they arranged for his election by electors, and gave him in the 
Constitution real powers, independent of Congress and the Supreme 
Court. Though he is in the course of practical politics often a party 
man rather than the head of a State, he has the powers of the latter 
and can use them, whereas, under the Mexican system, one who oc- 
cupied the presidency with the desire of carrying out the executive 
power, as separate from the other forms of government, was faced 
with a dilemma. 

To be the head of a state in Mexico meant facing a different set 
of problems and facts than those which beset an American Presi- 
dent. The elements of Mexico’s problems were the concentration 
of the property in the hands of a few, the different levels of civiliza- 
tion resulting from the differences of races, and the traditions of a 
strong unifying government. When he came to apply his executive 
powers to these, the President came up against the Congress, and 
had to decide between ruling or being ruled by it. If he were a 
strong man he would choose the former course, and the measure of 
his success, and indeed the measure of Mexico’s stability, would 
then be determined by the manner in which the suffrage was applied. 

This is the knotty problem for any government, but perhaps its 
greatest degree of difficulty is found in Mexico. The average Am- 
erican would think it solved by giving every citizen one vote, free 
and unhampered. So would the Mexican have wished to answer, 
familiar as he was with the ideas of equality before the law ex- 
pressed in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and dis- 
cussed so vigorously in the Spanish Cortes of 1810.” But equality 


*Mateos, II, appendix. 
*Zamacois, VII. 
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in Mexico meant equality of races. This had been conceded by the 
Cortes. Creole, mestizo, Indian, all were on an equality before the 
law. There was to be no special law for any group. But did this 
equality imply an equal right to the suffrage? Logically the writers 
of the Constitution of 1824 should have conceded this, for if Rous- 
seau’s definition of sovereignty as a permanent amalgamation of 
wills is to be accepted, then there is only one form of just govern- 
ment: absolute democracy and universal suffrage should be granted. 
The Constitution of 1812, however, did not go so far, the Spaniards 
not wishing to be outvoted by the Americans, and compromised on 
indirect suffrage.”* The Constitution of 1824 followed suit for the 
elections to the Congress, leaving to the Supreme Congress or the 
state legislatures the details of its arrangement. Nevertheless the 
President who would dominate Congress must dominate a party in 
a different way than that in which the American President leads his 
party. He must control it and have its votes. In Mexico the pres- 
ence of the large Indian population who do not and cannot under- 
stand the proper use of the suffrage in their present stage of devel- 
opment—and this covers the whole country—make the task of a 
would-be President fatally easy. Consequently appear the dictator, 
the man with the iron hand, personal government.” 

Thoughtful Mexicans realize the evils of this situation, but though 
there has been constant tinkering with the electoral laws, no good 


“Idem., ibid. 
“Esquivel Obregén, pp. 61-70. He considers the American Constitution too rigid for 


successful working, though it appears to work successfully, since the rigidity does not 
cause much disaster because of the political sense of the people and the circumstances 
of a new and developing country. In Mexico, the conditions being different, the rigid- 
ity results in a break-down. In taking this stand he fails to appreciate the philosophi- 
cal principles of the American constitution, and hence often draws the wrong conclu- 
sions from the facts he observes, both in Mexico and the United States. His book is 
interesting, however, since it makes clear the failure of the federal system attempted in 
Mexico. He says: “Today all the evils of tyranny have come from the executive in 
Mexico, and if the Congress has contributed to augment the evils‘ of society, it is pre- 
cisely because the Constitution has given to it (the Congress) power more to make 
obstructions for the executive than to aid him in administering.” See also pp. 99-114. 
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practical one has been evolved. Nor can one be evolved until this 
fundamental error of an inadequate executive be corrected. The 
core of the difficulty lies in the Indian population. The Spanish: 
government had recognized this problem and faced it by definite 
laws embodied in the code it gave to Mexico (the Code of the In- 
dies), but the generation of 1824, finding nothing in the writings 
of the eighteenth century French authors about what to do with In- 
dians and their culture, and not having the faintest notions them- 
selves as to how to raise the level of Indian culture, passed the prob- 
lem over, or else did not see it as a problem. The Indians were 
equal and represented votes, so why quibble over the shades of 
meaning in the term equality? The Constitution did not so much as 


mention them.” 

A further evil developed from this constitutional lack in regard to 
the executive. As the people became accustomed to see their presi- 
dents bid for power, control votes, dominate the Congress, rise and 


fall as their strength increased or diminished, they began to hold 
the view that government stood for material force, the stronger, the 
stronger the government. Thus what was wise in their tradition 
became vitiated and the chance of the people becoming educated in 
self-government on a democratic basis under a federal principle was 
lost. Political groups could grow up, but not true political parties, 
certainly not parties which know how to work a federal system.” 


When it came to settling the status of the States in relation to the 
Federal Government, the Constitution of 1824 met with little better 
success. The sovereignty of the States was subject to the Acta Con- 
stitutiva and Article 5 of the Constitution erected them.” The 
clauses dealing with them were copied from American ideas but as 


“The Mexicans attempted to mould their system of electing the President on that 
of the Americans, but the proportion of Indian votes in the total prevents a workable 
compromise arrived at, such as has grown up in the United States. See Esquivel Ob- 
regon, pp. 159-61; 257-83. 

*Esquivel Obregon, pp. 104-5; 125-7. 

*Montiel y Duarte, II, Introduction, pp. xxvii sq. 
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no one in Mexico had ever seen a sovereign State in action, no one 
had any precedents by which to interpret these clauses. José Maria 
Becerra, deputy from Vera Cruz in the Constituent Congress, de- 
livered a speech on the federal idea which so well describes what 
State government turned into, that it is summarized here: 

He denied that the general will of the nation was to set up a fed- 
eral republic, and predicted that the Federal Republic depicted in 
the Acta Constitutiva would ruin the nation. It is not a simple 
machine which once started will roll on, as on one wheel; it is very 
complicated, it is composed of as many wheels as there are pro- 
vincial Congresses. It will become muddled. Because of Mexican 
conditions, once the provinces are erected into sovereign States, they 
will enter upon a contest with the Federal Government over the limits 
of their sovereignty. This will give reign to ambitions and passions, 
resentments and jealousies, opportunities to use the contest for per- 
sonal ends. This will have its effect upon every department of the 
national life. Experience has shown that constitutional laws can be 
changed as well as any other. There were eighteen constitutions 
in France in as many years, some lasting only fifteen days. It is 
better to have for Mexico a simple constitution of from four to six 
clauses. It is necessary first to form the custom of the people, to 
develop certain habits, in order to place barriers against possible 
despotism.” 

Here spoke the Spaniard and time has proved the justness of his 
remarks, but in 1824 the Congress preferred to follow Zavala and 
to believe that the federal form was the best. “Only the calculated 
tyranny of the Spanish mandarins could wish to govern a territory 
as immense by the same laws, in spite of the differences of climate, 
temperature, etc.” That was just what the “Spanish mandarins” 
did not do, but Zavala who had traveled much and met the great ones 
of his time, apparently did not know it, nor did his American friends, 


Poinsett, Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams. 


~ Montiel y Duarte, II, pp. 20-6. 
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IV 

The Constitution of 1857 started off on a new track.”” The first 
section discusses the rights of the citizens and Article 1 declares 
that the rights of man are the basis and the object of social institu- 
tions, therefore all laws and the authority of the country must respect 
and maintain the guarantees of the present constitution. The Con- 
stitution of 1824 had not been indifferent to the question of rights. 
Section VII, Articles 146-156, laid down general rules in regard to 
jury trials, retroactive laws, and search of homes; soldiers and 
ecclesiastics were to continue to be subject to the authorities set up 
for them by the present laws. The unsettled conditions that followed 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1824, and the interlude of cen- 
tralism, revealed the need for clarifying these rules and guarding 
more specifically the civil rights of the citizens. Accordingly in 
1847, the Acta de las Reformas was passed to cover these points.” 
It was decreed that the right of citizenship carried with it the suff- 
rage in popular elections, right of petition and of joining the na- 
tional guard. The application of the electoral laws had opened up 
the question as to which should determine the qualifications for the 
suffrage, the federal or state authority, and whether citizenship was 
federal or national. The keynote of both the Acta Constitutiva and 
the Constitution of 1824 was the national idea; the effort to apply 
the federal concept developed a conflict between the State and the 
Federal Governments. The Laws of 1847 aimed to assure the rights 
of man and to guarantee liberty, security, equality and property, 
while leaving to a further law the question of arranging the details 


of the rights of citizens. 


“For summary of the debates on this section of the Constitution, see Zarco, Historia 
del Congreso Constituyente de 1857, Mexico, 1916, pp. 17-283. Debates in more detail 
may be found in his larger work in six volumes. See also Montiel y Duarte, IV. Fer a 
detailed bibliography on each clause of the Constitution see Torne, E] Guia para el es- 
tudio del derecho constitucional mexicano y de Constitucién de 1857, Mexico, 1886. For 
text of the Constitution see Montiel y Duarte, IV, pp. 929-46. An English translation by 
Professor Moses is in Ann. of Amer. Acad. of Pol. Science, Il, Philadelphia, 1891. 


Montiel y Duarte, III. 
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The question of rights, however, continued to occupy the minds 
of the constitutional lawyers. The disorders of Mexican society 
were not the results of the success or failure to define and guarantee 
the rights, but of the insecure basis of the Constitution, divorced as 
it was from the realities of the social conditions of the times and 
inspired by the abstractions of the French philosophers. These ab- 
stractions were never intended to fit society as it was but to create a 
society out of a vacuum. Mexico, however, did not have its being 
in a vacuum. It lived and moved among such objective things as a 
mass of neglected Indians, the best of which were rapidly lapsing 
into the barbarism of pre-conquest days; an economic situation con- 
fused by the many expropriations; a muddle of land laws, that 
aimed to do little more than throw to the winds everything the Span- 
ish had attempted; and the presence of foreigners briskly acting 
upon the theory that natural resources were put into the soil to be 
exploited for profits. In the face of the alarming problems created 
by these conditions, the Constitution of 1824 was helpless. The 
Mexicans could see their ship of state floundering, but few of those 
in a position to guide it could appreciate the reason. 

The speech delivered by Sefor Arriaga, President of the Consti- 
tutional Commission, on June 16, 1856, gives a fair resumé of the 
ideas of his generation on the problem of reform and of what was 
the matter with Mexico.” The first question to be considered, he 
says, was whether this should be an entirely new code with new prin- 
ciples, or a purely political constitution without regard to the social 
evils of the time and the radical reforms necessary, or whether there 
should be drawn up a compendium of fundamental laws (bases 
genéricas), leaving to later laws their development. The commis- 
sion rejected the first, Mexico already having a constitutional tradi- 
tion of a federal government from the days of 1824. Thus it took 
the point of view that everything began in Mexico with the fiat of 
Zavala’s confréres in the Constituent Congress of 1824. This was 


“Montiel y Duarte, IV, pp. 45-68. 
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the first blow to any hope of real reform, for if the experience of 
Mexican history had proved anything up to 1857, it had proved that 
the Constitution of 1824 was not based on any Mexican tradition, 
and did not meet the needs of any purely Mexican problem. Else 
why the confusion? It was wise to look for tradition, but fatal aot 
to be able to recognize it. 

Arriaga goes on to ask: should the new constitution then be purely 
political, or shall it undertake to reform the body social? A differ- 
ence of opinion developed over this point. Many Mexicans were 
well-versed in the European writers of the day, particularly Comte 
and those of his school, and had imbibed the current notions in re- 
gard to the origins and organization of society. Hence they held 
that a constitution should concern itself with all departments of life, 
and sociological theories belonged in it quite as much as political. 
These views, however, did not win out, and questions of the rights 
of property, of the division of the large estates, of capital and labor, 
were omitted. The idea that such might be put into a constitution 
bore fruit later, in 1917. It was agreed to confine the proposed 
Constitution to political reforms. The most glaring need here, in 
the opinion of the commission, appeared in the liberty and rights of 
man. Though the Constitution of 1824 had aimed to protect these 
rights, it had failed to fix in a precise manner the sphere of all the 
authorities of the country in regard to them. Experience had proved 
that it was absolutely necessary to state these rights clearly, for they 
are the primordial elements of the social life. Hence the preamble 
of the Constitution, (Articles 2-28) specifies a long list of rights, 
fifty-four in number to be precise, following closely the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812. Summed up in main headings, these deal with 
equality, religious liberty, personal security, guarantees in criminal 
procedure, rights of property, jury trials, prompt and speedy justice. 
The guarantees for these were to be secured by Articles 101, 102, 1. 
The first two articles determine that the federal tribunals should 
handle any cases of violating individual guarantees, or the sover- 
eignty of the States, or of the State invading the federal sphere. 
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While these lists of rights appear formidable and sufficient to 
guarantee the individual in his possession of them, a close examina- 
tion of this preamble reveals fundamental misconceptions on the 
very nature of rights. For example, Article 4 reads: 


All are free to adopt a profession, industrial pursuit or occupation, 
the same being useful and honorable. . . 


Article 5 reads: 


No one shall be obliged to give personal services without just com- 
pensation, and without his full consent. The State shall not permit any 
contract, pact or agreement to be carried into effect which has for its 
object the diminution, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of 
man, whether it be for the sake of labor, education or a religious vow. 
The law may not recognize monastic orders, nor may it permit their 
establishment whatever be the denomination or object with which they 
claim to be formed. Neither may an agreement be permitted in which 
anyone stipulates for his prescription or banishment. 


Furthermore Article 6 recognizes freedom of the expression of 
ideas, save when they attack morality or the rights of a third party, 
or provoke crime or misdemeanors upsetting public order. 

These articles are rather inconsistent with one another, as Sefior 
Castafieda pointed out in the course of a lively debate on Article 5.*° 
He called attention to the inconsistency that would recognize liberty 
of conscience and at the same time interfere with man’s relations 
with God. The galleries supported his contention but the delegates 
brushed aside his argument with the view that the liberty of man 
should not include anything against the well-being of society, and no 
modern publicist but considered religious vows contrary to the well- 
being of society, or monasteries not useful to society. The commission 
ended up by saying that it was not opposed to religious vows as 
such, but only to any civil coaction to enforce them. The article, 
however, does not make this distinction. Those who could take this 
stand considered not only that rights were conformable to society, 


*Zarco, pp. 63-86. 
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but that they could be determined by society, whether natural or 
civil. It might be inquired of the Mexicans what was to hinder 
some other publicists from holding contrary views, and thus influ- 
encing other Congresses to reverse the decision of this one? And 
what then becomes of the problem of guarantees? And if the men 
of 1857 should reply, very well, autres temps, autres moeurs, what 
is the sense of guarantees? According to this Constitution, religious 
freedom is not a right. It is not so listed in the Constitution, unless 
it might be considered to be included in Article 1 or the Additions 
which hold that Church and State are independent of one another, 
and that Congress may not pass laws establishing or prohibiting any 
religion. Article 123 of the constitution states that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the Federal authorities to exercise, in matters of re- 
ligious worship and external discipline, the intervention which the 
laws may designate. Intervention is hardly the word applied to 
freedom or liberty. 
Again take Article 27,** which declares: 

Private property shall not be appropriated save with the consent of 
the owner, for the sake of public use and without previous indemnifica- 
tion. No corporation, civil or ecclesiastical, whatever be its character, 
denomination or object shall have legal capacity to acquire in pro- 
prietorship or administer for itself with the single exception of edifices 
destined immediately and directly to the service and object of the same. 
Article 3 of the Additions to the Constitution makes this even 

more clear by explicitly adding: 

No religious institution may acquire real estate or fixed capital upon 
it with the single exception mentioned in Article 27 of this constitution. 


This brings up the question of another right, the right to prop- 
erty. The social principle—that ecclesiastical organizations may 
not hold property—was already incorporated in the Law of Dis- 
amortization. It was not raised to the dignity of a constitutional 
precept. If all are born free, and are equal, as the Constitution 


“For debates on this see Zarco, pp. 262-65; Montiel y Duarte, pp. 415-24. 
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states and implies, why these restrictions on the right to own or ad- 
minister property for one particular group of citizens? The au- 
thors of the Constitution would reply: they are necessary for the 
well-being of society. All the Mexican Constitutions insist that gov- 
ernment is instituted for the well-being of society, but are nowhere 
any more explicit. 

An understanding of the nature of rights will help to elucidate 
this point. The French Declaration of the Rights of Man had held 
that ignorance, neglect and contempt of human rights are the sole 
causes of public misfortunes, that rights are sacred, that no man 
should be molested on account of his opinions, not even on account 
of his religious opinions. But the Mexicans, more logical than 
Rousseau, considered that once the rights had been deposited in a 
State, it belonged to that body to regulate for them as it pleased. 
All do not consider civil rights the only rights, as a reading of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights and the American Declaration of In- 
dependence would have hinted to the Mexicans. There is another 
view and another tradition. Certain rights are inherent, inalienable, 
endowed by the Creator, and just governments are instituted to se- 
cure them. They are anterior to government and are “an accom- 
paniment of natural, divinely imposed duties.”** Among these 
duties is numbered religion. The individual cannot fulfill them 
without his rights, and in proportion as government protects them, 
so is the welfare of society secured. 

But the writers of these Mexican constitutions could not grasp 
these realities, for by now they had lost the memory of their own 
traditions of government, they were still in thrall to the revolution- 
ary authors of eighteenth-century France, writers who did nothing 
so well as to confuse the ideas involved in the concepts of sover- 
eignty, will of the people, and rights. That discerner of all sound 
traditions, which would have regained for them their own tradition 


“Virginia Declaration, articles 1, 3, 16; Declaration of Independence, second para- 


graph. 
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and re-interpreted for them these ideas, the Catholic Church, they 
repudiated. It was not so much because of antagonism as because of 
false notions of equality, which led them into misunderstanding the 
Church, according to the French view which they had adopted. Since 
we are all born equal, none should be under the dominance of an- 
other, unless the will of the people set up an authority to govern 
them. The Church could hardly be considered as set up by the 
general will, and hence on their assumption could not be entitled to 
recognition. To have pursued the idea of equality further, would 
have suggested the thought that men, being specifically equal, must 
have certain inalienable rights. That these are inalienable is the 
reason why a limit should be set to the authority of government. 
Unless man creates his own nature, and the commonest of common 
sense tells him that he does not, his nature and with it his rights 
come from without. The Christian tradition with its explanation 
that man is created by God for a definite purpose with a definite na- 
ture to attain that purpose, is responsible for developing the idea 
of inalienable rights. These rights are superior to the State and the 
State must not ask him to surrender them. Liberty, equality, au- 
thority—all take their color and significance from this central 
thought. It was in the American traditions of government, and it is 
the tragic mistake of the Mexicans that they did not base their gov- 
ernments upon it. 

With such a fundamental error, the efforts to correct in the Con- 
stitution of 1857, what might be called the mechanics of govern- 
ment—the assigning of duties to the various powers of government, 
the fixing of the qualifications for voting and citizenship, guaran- 
tees of rights—are beside the point, though of course, mistakes here 
would and did play their part in preparing the way for general an- 
archy. However reasoned, the Mexican constitutions could not work 
out, and that the Constitution of 1857 did not collapse even sooner 
than did the Constitution of 1824, was due to a set of exterior fac- 
tors, among them the American aid lent Juarez, and the personality 
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of Diaz. These, too, passed in time, but the errors of principles in- 
herited from the Acta Constitutiva persisted, and there is nothing in 
the Constitution of 1917 that may be considered as not rooted in 
them. 





Catholicism and Pessimism 
SCHOPENHAUER, VON HARTMANN AND SALTUS 
Ropert R. Huy 
I 
| i: late World-War seems to have dealt a telling blow to what 


George Eliot called Meliorism, that dominant temper of mind 

which, while not wholly optimistic, has a firmly grounded 
conviction that the world is growing better. Bertrand Russell is one 
of the philosophers who despairs of the world, and it is very evident 
that he speaks for a great many who are inarticulate. Without 
doubt the conviction is general that civilization could not possibly 
survive another such cataclysm as the late War. Statesmen and 
their people are hoping against hope that another war may be 
avoided. They are laboring as best they can to patch up agree- 
ments that may or may not hold together. One seldom hears the 
full-voiced optimistic blast of twenty years ago. 

In America the leaders of the people are groping. Statesmen, 
theologians, and scientists recognize that crime is on the increase as 
never before. Some have thought that it is all due to the War which 
released and greatly augmented the spirit of violence that before 
had been suppressed. Many have been the cries raised for “stricter 
enforcement of the law.” Some few voices are heard in favor of 
religious education as a deterrent; but there seems to be little hope 
of reaching the masses of children in the schools with any definite 
religious teaching in the near future. A pessimistic temper of 
mind has taken hold of many people, and they do not know what 
to do or even what to think. 

The increase of suicide among juveniles is an indication of a 
pessimistic trend that has percolated down so far into the heart of 
society that it has reached the youth, the last persons ordinarily to 
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be affected. Not long ago two boys in a large city committed sui- 
cide. They left behind them a note which stated that they did not 
believe in God or a future life. Other youths have taken to the 
ways of crime, and, when brought to book before the courts, frankly 
state that they are atheists and see no reason why they should re- 
spect human laws which lack a Divine sanction. 

All this has been thought by many to indicate that the world is in 
a state of transition, with respect both to society and the life of the 
individual. This conclusion may be correct. What path the world 
will take out of the present situation is even more problematical. 
One thing is certain. There has been a revival of Pessimism, con- 
sidered both as a temper of mind and as a philosophy. The larger 
book publishers may be depended on to keep their ears to the ground 
for the slightest indication of a change of sentiment among the 
masses. Brentano’s has recently republished all the works of Ed- 
gar Saltus who hymned the praises of Arthur Schopenhauer, the 
high-priest of philosophical Pessimism. “The Philosophy of Dis- 
enchantment,” copyrighted in 1885, is again on the shelves in the 
book-stores and is finding eager purchasers. But more important 
than what has been mentioned, there is a strong tide running against 
Liberalism and a turning again to the repressive methods of the past. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of helping the world to think 
rationally is what may be described as the conspiracy against the 
Center. For a long time the history of philosophy has been largely 
a process of bringing into existence schools of extremes in thought. 
One philosopher appears and occupies the stage for a time. A re- 
action occurs, the pendulum swings over to the opposite extreme, 
and then the process is repeated in the old direction. An idealist 
sits in the professorial chair for a season, and to his feet the students 
come flocking. His abstractions lack substance, a nausea is pro- 
duced, and a materialist next occupies the intellectual throne. So, 
also, the pessimist succeeds the optimist, and the optimist the pes- 
simist; but, as Chesterton has said somewhere, both are wild men 
and neither are reliable. 
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‘spree’ of 


In politics a similar state obtains. A nation goes on a 
reform and then settles down in the camp of rock-ribbed conserva- 
tism. In economics it must either have Capitalism or Socialism. 
In religion it must either be Fundamentalist or Modernist, for Bryan 
or for Darrow. When will it begin to dawn on the popular mind 
that the teaching of the Center is deserving of attention? Must they 
ever swing between the Right and the Left? 

On the other hand, there is consolation in the knowledge that the 
Truth never changes. It is waiting at home to welcome back the 
prodigal. One error destroys another, and the Catholic, if he is in- 
tellectually alert, is in a position to make use of the refutations 
urged by one error against another. The Catholic can help in the 
overthrow of one heresy by availing himself of the controversial 
polemics of its antithesis. Once he overthrows the confidence of his 
fellow-man in the dominant heresy, he may point him to the solution 
which is offered by the Center. 

II 


Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), to whose philosophy the Ed- 
gar Saltus revival once more draws attention, threw himself into the 
fight against the vapid Idealism of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. 
With a characteristic bravado, at the very time Hegel was lecturing 
to the largest audiences in Berlin, Schopenhauer set up as his rival 
and lectured in a hall to an audience of half-a-dozen people. Some- 
one has said that most philosophers occupy the greater part of their 
time in crying down the intellectual wares of rivals, and this was 
certainly true of Schopenhauer during the earlier part of his career. 
He conceived a most violent, though pardonable, dislike of Fichte’s 
tiresome verbiage; Schelling he dismissed with one word, “mounte- 
bank”; but for Hegel he had a contempt that was limitless. Scho- 
penhauer patiently waited for the reaction to set in against Idealism. 
It started in 1853 and Schopenhauer was the beneficiary. The same 
men who, before, had denounced him as a mere fanatic now vied 


to do him honor. 
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There is no better summing-up of Schopenhauer’s philosophy than 
that contained in the second volume of the “Outlines of the History 
of Philosophy” of Cardinal Mercier in his “Manual of Scholastic 
Philosophy,” second volume. To quote: 

An elegant writer and a mordant critic, he [Schopenhauer] under- 
took in his chief work “The World as Will and Idea” a violent attack 
on Idealism, and at the same time, working on material supplied by 
Kant, he elaborated an original cosmic synthesis. The world is rep- 
resentation and thing-in-itself. In treating of the world as representa- 
tion or as it appears to us, he shows that representation, the primordial 
fact of consciousness, is dependent on the a priori forms belonging to 
the structure of the faculties, namely, time, space, and causality. In 
treating of the world as reality he maintains the existence of a thing- 
in-itself and identifies this with will. On the nature of will we can 
know nothing except by opposition to phenomena. Therefore, it must 
be said that, since representation is dependent on time and space, the 
will is independent of the forms of time and space, it is not subject to 
multiplication but is one (monism) ; and since it is unhampered by the 
laws of causality and thus acts without bounds or cessation, it is free; 
it is blind and infinite activity (Wille zum Leben). Therefore, too, 
phenomena are not the effect of will but its objectivization, and the re- 
lation of effect and cause does not extend to things-in-themselves. 

These principles laid down, Schopenhauer proceeds to their applica- 
tion (a) in nature, including man, every part of which, in its higher 
or lower order, he sees to be only different types of will; (b) in es- 
thetics, where he shows that the beautiful realizes in a higher way the 
“volitive energies” of matter, and that the “intuition of genius” is able 
to put us in direct contact with the world in itself; (c) in morality, 
where he bases a doctrine of pessimism on restlessness in the will, and 
looks for nirvana or the cessation of sorrow in the negation of every 
act of will. 

Chief among the disciples of Schopenhauer was Von Hartmann 
(1842-1906), who, in his “Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and volu- 
minous works written later, assigned a part to reason while maintain- 
ing the primacy of will, and expressed himself less pessimistic by fore- 
seeing salvation not in mere personal asceticism but in collective social 


effort. 
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Schopenhauer has been criticised, by some Catholic writers, for 
confounding mere tendency or instinct with Will, but it is plain that 
the confusion is one of terminology and not of ideas, as Mr. Saltus 
has shown. Schopenhauer chose the term that more nearly described 
his idea of the universal urge which is almost dormant in the rock 
and reaches its highest expression in Man. This he called “Will,” 
which term must be understood in the peculiar meaning given to it 
by the philosopher. His conception of immortality was equivalent 
to indestructibility (Unzerstérbarkeit) and was altogether imper- 
sonal. He was really a Buddhist of the West adapting the Buddhist 
dogma of metempsychosis to his attempted demonstration of the 
vanity of human existence. He expresses, in many passages of his 
works, an admiration for Catholic asceticism, but falls into the 
deistical error of charging to the Creator lack of wisdom in creating 


a world subject to evil and pain. 


It is hard to avoid coming to the conclusion that Schopenhauer’s 
Pessimism is the most consistent of all the atheistic philsophies. 
Schopenhauer considers Life as it is; and, as the Rev. Louis F. Doyle 
has said in an article published in the Catholic World of November, 
1925, “Life-in-itself is not Life, but Death-in-Life.” The note 
sounded by the author of Ecclesiastes, in the Old Testament, is cer- 
tainly pessimistic. It is relieved only by a magnificent call to virtue 
for its own sake. It would be hard to find a more thorough-going 
deprecation of worldly pleasure than that found in Thomas 4 
Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ.” Truly, “if in this life only we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable.” Without the grace and 
truth that has come to us by Jesus Christ, we would have no alterna- 


tive than to be Pessimists. 


However, this article will be devoted to demonstrating how effec- 
tively Pessimism may be used as a weapon against a shallow Op- 
timism, or what is more important, against the Meliorism that has 
long dominated the thought of the world. 
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Ii 


It was Lieutenant Von Hartmann who developed to its logical 
conclusion the philosophy of Schopenhauer. Where Schopenhauer 
had identified the Kantian “thing-in-itself” as “Will,” Von Hart- 
mann makes his “Unconscious” the ground of all existence. The 
“Will” and “Idea” are simply forms of the “Unconscious,” the 
former continually irrupting into new expressions of life and the 
latter serving as a counterbalance to check the prodigality of the 
“Will.” 

The mutual opposition of “Will” and “Idea” is illustrated by 
sexuality. Human beings bring into the world other human beings 
without regard to the sacrifices which the rearing of their offspring 
may cost them or the terrible burden of life which is bequeathed to 
these offspring. As a bait to the “Will” the “Unconscious” pro- 
vides the illusion of personal happiness, which human beings are 
ever pursuing but never attaining. They realize at last that they 
have merely been used by the “Unconscious” in the attainment of its 
own purpose, which is to flood the world so prodigally with forms 
of life that life itself will be assured continuation. But in all this 
the individual must pay through the nose. If he yields to the sen- 
timent of love it is at the expense of untold suffering; for the margin 
of pain over pleasure in this life is apparent and pleasure is only 
the absence of pain. 

In spite of all this, the “Unconscious” has provided the way of 
escape through its manifestation, the “Idea.” When the individual 
scrutinizes his own passions in the critical light of Reason, he grasps 
them as ideas and perceives that he has been defrauded. This en- 
ables him to renounce voluntarily all struggle to attain, to deny the 
“Will,” no matter what form it may take, and find deliverance in 
ceasing to will at all. Von Hartmann looks forward to the solution 
of the world-old problem of evil through a spontaneous renuncia- 
tion of the will-to-live by the whole human race. There has been an 
impression abroad that Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann preached 
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suicide, but it is not true that they did. Schopenhauer advised ab- 
solute chastity and Von Hartmann a collective act of renunciation 
of the will-to-live by all humanity. 

Von Hartmann believed that the world, in the course of its evolu- 
tion, has passed through two stages and is now in the third. As 
every individual is first a child, then a youth, then a man, and finally 
an old man, so the race passes through its four stages of childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. Corresponding to each of these epochs 
is a dominant illusion of the time. Humanity in its childhood be- 
lieves that happiness is attainable by the individual in his earthly 
life. In its youth humanity, having forsaken the vanities of its child- 
hood, believes that happiness may be attained by the individual in 
a transcendental life after death. But the race abandons this be- 
lief also, and, when it becomes a man, postpones happiness to the 
future or makes it impersonal, holding that each individual must 
sacrifice himself for posterity. The dying race, in its old age, re- 
nounces this last illusion and resigns the will-to-live. The epochs 
during which the three illusions have reigned are respectively the 
Ancient World, the Middle Ages, and Modern Times. Mr. Saltus, 
in his “Philosophy of Disenchantment,” thus sums up Von Hart- 
mann’s conception. 

Each year a fresh discovery seems to point to still better things in the 
future, but progress is as undeniably the chimera of the present cen- 
tury as the resurrection of the dead was that of the tenth; each age has 
its own, for no matter to what degree of perfection industry may arrive, 
and to whatever heights progress may ascend, it must yet touch some 
final goal, and meanwhile pessimism holds that with expanding intel- 
ligence there will come, little by little, the fixed and immutable knowl- 
edge that of all perfect things which the earth contains misery is the 
most complete.? 

It may have been anticipated that Von Hartmann’s treatment of 
these three “illusions,” which have consecutively influenced human- 
ity, is especially deficient with regard to the second. Indeed, we 
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have come to the place where we no longer expect just treatment for 
Christianity at the hands of the atheistic philosophers. Von Hart- 
mann refuses to admit that it is God the individual needs in his life. 
He dismisses the so-called second “illusion” by stating that nobody 
can any longer believe in the regeneration of the body, that is, in 
the resurrection of the dead. On the other hand, it may be said 
that he has proven his case for the other two “illusions.” 

First, he has shown that happiness is not to be attained by the in- 
dividual in his earthly life. He overthrows egoism. Then he turns 
to altruism and demonstrates that the supposed satisfaction to be 
obtained by sacrificing oneself continually for “others,” for the fu- 
ture, and for the “progress of mankind” is equally an illusion. The 
individual has his rights as well as society, Von Hartmann insists; 
and, because of this insistence, there is little wonder that, as Mr. 
Saltus states, the Socialists should more bitterly oppose Pessimism 
than any others. 

IV 

Von Hartmann, as a critic of the ideal of “progress,” 
As a smasher of the “Not-for-self-but-for-Others” sham of the Sal- 
vation Army and the Ku Klux Klan he is unsurpassed. The Cath- 
olic controversialist can use Von Hartmann’s arguments to the ad- 
vantage of the Center. With the “illusion” of progress overthrown, 
what objections can there be to the world’s returning to the Christian 
Truth, since it has had its fill of both egoism and altruism and of 
hedonism and puritanism? 

Here is a passage which directs our attention to the very problem 
that every day confronts each man and woman in the world: 


The individual rightly sees the reconciliation of this difference as 
regards himself in the complete surrender of egoism, and the self- 
renouncing thought that the love and instinct to found a household is 
yet to the advantage of the future, in that they call into existence the 
new generation, and thus serve the purpose of progress; but it would 
be a manifest contradiction if a generation should always only exist for 
the succeeding one, while each by itself is wretched. This pointing ever 


? 


is superb. 
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forward awakes the involuntary thought that progress is not for the sake 

of progress, but for the sake of a goal beyond progress... It is for- 

gotten in these replies that the process as such is only the sum of its 
moments.” 

What Von Hartmann says about the hollowness of all the pomp 
of this world is w..rthy of a better cause. No Christian philosopher 
could write more forcibly than he has written: 

Factories, steamships, railways, and telegraphs have done nothing 
positive for the happiness of mankind; they have only diminished a 
part of the impediments and inconveniences by which man was pre- 
viously confined and oppressed. If a more rational cultivation of the 
soil and facilitated importation from less populated regions has placed 
a greater supply of food at the command of civilized nations, this cer- 
tainly has had the result that the number of the population of these 
civilized nations has in part very considerably increased; but is the hap- 
piness or misery of the individual and the community thereby in- 
creased ?% 

The only positive utility of the growth of opulence is that it sets free 
for mental exertion energies that before were absorbed in the struggle 
with want, and that it thereby accelerates the progress of the world.* 


Again, he points out, as any Christian thinker would do, that be- 
neath the show of movement and attainment there is no substance: 


The last great advantage of the world which remains to be considered 
are the political and social. Let us assume the most perfect state to be 
realized and the peoples of the earth to have solved their political prob- 
lems in a complete manner. What then does one get by this political 
framework? A snail shell without the snail, an empty form that waits 
its filling up. Mankind does not live in order to be governed, but is 
governed in order to be able to live (in the highest sense of the term). 
All the well known problems of the state are of a negative nature.° 


In the foregoing Von Hartmann has pilloried the socialistic dog- 
ma that the individual is a mere cog in the social wheel. He op- 


*Philosophy of the Unconscious, volume 3, page 110. 
*Ibid, page 111. 

‘Ibid, 112. 

"Ibid, 112. 
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poses, as did One far greater than him, the Pharisaism which teaches 
that Man was made for the Sabbath. And then, in analyzing the 
thing we call “world-progress,” he continues: 

One may become clear with regard to the endaemonological value of 
the world’s progress even without considering it in detail. One has 
only to reflect on the analogous case of the individual. He who comes 
into a better position in life will in passing from worse to better cer- 
tainly feel pleasure. This pleasure, however, disappears with astonish- 
ing rapidity; the new and better circumstances are taken as a matter of 
course, and the man does not feel himself a hair’s-breadth the happier 
than in his former position. (The transition from better to worse pro- 
duces a much more lasting pain.) It is just so with a nation, just so 
with humanity at large. Who feels himself better off now than thirty 
years ago because now there are railways and then there were none? 
And should the difference still be felt by older persons, assuredly not 
by those who have been born since the existence of railways. With the 
increased means nothing more has been increased than wishes and needs, 
and in their train discontent.® 


The philosopher sees clearly that the attitude of extraversion, 
which is so characteristic of the present age, will only make the in- 
evitable reaction more intense when it does come. It is a pity that 
he could not overcome his prejudices and also acknowledge that 
Divine Grace is what is needed to fill the empty vessel. He says: 


But at the same time they would cause the question to become the 
more burning. What then to do with this life, with what substance 
of inner worth is it to be filled? What is to compensate for the bear- 
ing of the burden of life rendered placid by the simplest elementary 
considerations? 

Whereas before the discomfort of existence, so far as it was felt, was 
referred to external evils and defects, and the attainment of a comfort- 
able position hoped for from the removal of the external evils most 
sensibly felt at the time, the error that lies in this projection of the 
cause of discomfort is the more perceived the more the palpable ex- 
ternal ills of human life are removed by the world’s progress; and in 
proportion as this escape from the pessimistic insight into the essential 


*Tbid, 113. 
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nature of the personal will is cut off, in the same degree grows the per- 

ception that pain is immanent to will; and that the wretchedness of 

existence is found in existence itself, and is dependent on external cir- 

cumstances more in appearance than in reality?? 

V 

Von Hartmann’s speculations in some cases are too involved and 
even idle; among these may be mentioned his attempt to work out 
by a mathematical computation an answer to the problem of the 
possibility of a resurgence of the “Will” after all things have re- 
turned to the “Unconscious.” But, in his critique of what he calls 
“the present stage of the world-illusion,” betterment by the extension 
of the masses of labor-saving devices and new means of pleasure, 
he does not go far afield. Above all, and in contradiction to the 
vague Meliorism of the present, he insists that there must be a de- 
finite goal toward which humanity tends. With this the Catholic can 
heartily agree, although his goal is not Von Hartmann’s. Von Hart- 
mann says on this point: 

It is altogether absurd to conceive evolution as an end in itself, i.e., 
to subscribe to it an absolute value; for evolution is still only the sum 
of its moments; and if the several moments are not only worthless, 
but even objectionable, so too is their sum, the process. Many indeed 
call freedom the goal of the process. To me freedom is nothing posi- 
tive, but something privative, the absence of constraint.® 
Furthermore, the Catholic must yield his assent to the proposition 

laid down by Von Hartmann that happiness must be the end toward 
which the creature strives, and happiness for itself at that. The as- 
piration toward happiness is ingrained in the nature of every living 
creature. In a remarkable passage the philosopher urges that 

However much we may ponder and reflect, we can discover nothing 
to which we could assign an absolute value, nothing that we could re- 
gard as an end in itself, nothing that so affects the world-essence in its 


inmost core, as Happiness. After happiness strives everything that 
lives, according to endaemonist principles motives influence us, and our 


~ Ubid, 114. 
‘Ibid, 120-121. 
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actions are consciously or unconsciously guided. On happiness in this 

or that fashion all systems of practical philosophy are grounded, how- 
ever much they may think to deny their first principles. The endeavor 
after happiness is the most deeply rooted impulse; it is the essence of 
the will itself seeking satisfaction. And yet the investigations of the 
last chapter have shown that this endeavor is exposed to objections; 
that the hope of this fulfillment is illusory.® 

In the very midst of the World-War, altruism sounded its strong- 
est appeal. It was shouted by our professional intellectuals that the 
personal hope of immortality was an unworthy and selfish hope. 
The soldier was told to die without hope of personal salvation and 
to be content with the thought that his memory would be enshrined 
in the hearts of posterity. If a revival of Pessimism serves to dis- 
sipate this banal foolishness it will have performed some service, 
although at the cost of other truth. 

In spite of the attempts of Puritans, Socialists, and altruists to 
abolish the individual and create an artificial “collective mind,” the 
aspirations and hopes of the individual call us stridently, although 
they may be repressed. The altruists may fly in the face of reality, 
but their denial of the obvious will not profit humanity in the end. 
The individual is as important as society, and it must require an 
unfathomable blindness not to perceive that society is simply the 
sum-total of the individuals that compose it. Both slogans, that of 
the Hedonist and that of the Puritan, one “Self” and the other 
“Others,” ought to be replaced by one that agrees with the whole 
Truth. What could better serve the purpose than that announcement 
of Our Lord, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and mind and strength and thy neighbor as thyself?” “For 
God, for self and others.” 

The Pessimists—and Nietzsche must be included in the number— 
have done service in this much: they have pointed out the utter in- 
adequacy of the socialistic conception of life. They have, it is true, 
exaggerated the importance of the individual, but that was to be 


*Ibid, 123. 
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expected. Socialism and individualism emphasize phases of the 
Truth about Man, but not the whole Truth. The whole Truth is at 
least duofold, if not manifold. At the expense of being accused of 
“trying to set the clock back,” we may reasonably appeal for a re- 
consideration of the olden truths which the world has cast aside. 
“After happiness everything strives.” Is there nothing to satisfy 
that aspiration? Christianity answers, “Yes.” An earnest of the 
full happiness of Heaven, it tells us, may be obtained in this life by 
those “who have the first-fruits of the Spirit.” 

A man may laugh and dance even here, because he knows that 
he is an heir of God and a joint-heir with Christ. He may sing a 
drinking-song and not be the worse for it. Because of inward Grace 
he may even enjoy the peace that is like a river, that enables him to 
rise above all his pain here and, if cultivated and preserved, leads 
him to a better kingdom beyond the grave where there is fulness of 
joy because he may gaze upon Him Who is wholly worthy of being 
the object of Man’s highest aspirations. 








Book Reviews 


THe Evertastinc Man. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 

THE Pope. By Jean Carrére. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

These books are to each other both a complement and a contrast. Chester- 
ton’s thesis proves how little man can do without Christ, the Everlasting 
Man: Carrére’s, how little man can do against Christ in His vicar, the Pope. 
The main current of Chesterton’s book runs from prehistoric man down to 
the Resurrection: of Carrére’s from this point to the Roman Question of 
today. Chesterton portrays the failure of mere natural religion to support 
the soul of mankind. It reaches its climax at the point where Pilate, the 
official representative of the gods of Rome, stands helplessly before Christ 
and wearily asks the question, “What is truth?” Carrére portrays the suc- 
cess of supernatural religion in repulsing the tyrants of mankind, the 
Cesars of every clime and time, whose final ambition has always been to 
seize the spiritual power of the Popes for themselves and to use it at last 
against the people. Carrére reaches his climax with Napoleon standing 
helpless before Pius VII at Fointainebleau. 

In a word, Chesterton demonstrates that the only refuge the people can 
ever have is Christ. Carrére shows that the only refuge they ever actually 
did have was the Pope. 

Thus far these books are complementary, one of the other. In treatment 
and in style, they approach the same center from opposite poles. Chester- 
ton’s treatment of his theme is psychological and analytic. He takes a 
whole nation, even an entire civilization; or a philosophical, or a religious 
system; or a jungle of intertangled mythologies, dissects it with swift in- 
sight, often with an uncanny precision, and plucks out the heart of the mys- 
tery, the last idea from which the huge structure developed. 

Carrére’s method is historical and synthetic. He begins with the idea and 
ends with the perfected organization. Starting with the “Tu es Petrus” that 
virtually founded the Church, he shows us how the vivifying power of these 
simple words grew into the great spiritual force that by a gesture could 
easily match and hurl back the brute onsets of successive Cesars, and time 
after time save Christ’s religion for the people and civilization for the world. 

This dry resumé of their work gives no idea of the fascination of each 
book and the combined efficiency of both. There is nothing of the parturiunt 
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montes in them. These men say something. Moreover, they say something 
great in the great manner. They take the most important idea that has ever 
occupied the mind of man, in fact the idea with which, consciously or un- 
consciously, he is always occupied in spite of himself; they disentangle it 
from every obscurity and they present it to him so clearly and practically 
solved that any man who thinks at all must get down on his knees before it. 
The important idea is the idea of religion—why a man is here at all, what 
he is destined for and how shall he achieve his destiny, how make that idea 
coherent, practical. The answer that must be given by any intelligent per- 
son reading these books is, that Christ must be the center of that idea, not 
Christ as a vague, haphazard, go-as-you-please notion, but Christ as identi- 
fied with the Catholic Church, and through her touching each individual soul. 


Any two men who, from opposite directions and by opposite methods, 
have thus brought us to the inevitable center, Christ and the Church, deserve 
the gratitude of all lovers of the truth. For they have proved by inclusion 
that from any direction and by any logical method, men must come to the 
same center. 

Chesterton somewhere in the course of this last book, calls it a “popular” 
book, meaning that it is designed to be read by everyone who thinks. Car- 
rére would doubtless place his book in the same category. This will not 
recommend either of these superb books to a certain type of mind, which, 
for lack of another name, we may call the “academic mind.” We hesitate 
to call it the “snob mind,” though that cuts even closer to the exact mean- 
ing. To our way of thinking, it is the presence of this hothouse variety of 
mind that is often one of the most dangerous clogs to the diffusion of plain, 
genuine Catholic truth. It was doubtless some touch of this spiritual disease 
that was creeping in on the souls of the disciples when Christ had to say 
to them, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of such is the king- 


dom of heaven.” 

The pure and undefiled academic mind disdains simplicity, directness of 
approach, ease and clarity of speech, as being beneath the consideration of 
the intellect that is truly profound. Accordingly it confounds wordiness 
with subtlety, and obscurity with depth. When it gives tongue, it talks like 
Osric, and when it finishes, the only words we have to say are Hamlet’s 
“The concernancy, sir?” 

Hence the heavy tomes, the dull discussions, the platitudinous verbiage, the 
absolute lack of personal appeal, the apparently deliberate evasion of con- 
tact with other minds. The academic mind, too, has a fondness for running 
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after fads, new spools for winding old, faded threads of thought. Nowadays, 
for example, any near-scientist can set up a stand on the street corner and 
yell “Evolution” and he will have a swarm of academic minds buzzing 
around. Or he can take an old skull and a couple of shinbones and go 
drumming down the street with them, and he is sure to have trailing after 
him a long parade of more academic minds, hypnotically muttering pre- 
Adamitic prognostications. They imagine that they are keeping the wolf 
away from the fold. 

We do indeed admit that there must be Catholic scientists, Catholic 
analysts, Catholic expounders of true thought in every field. These are as 
much a necessity for the Church as when Newman argued for them seventy- 
five years ago. But is it not a danger that in chasing the wolf too far, we 
leave the lambs to starve in the fold? Christ, when indicating to Peter the 
essential work of the Church, twice said to him “Feed my lambs,” and but 
once, “Feed my sheep.” 

Chesterton and Carrére have seen this point. They have written “popular” 
books, because they have not forgotten the people. They are really feeding 
the people, the lambs of the flock. This does not mean, however, that the 
content of their thought is shallow, or that their style is shabby. The very 
contrary. These books prove that sublimity and simplicity, as well as depth 
and clearness, are very close together. And the people can grasp sublime 
thought and deep thought too, if only these are put within reach. Today, 
perhaps, more than ever before in the life of the Church, we need the con- 
stant presentation of the essential meaning of Christ to the world, what He 
came to do, what He actually has done, how He alone can save us. Once 
this vital truth enters the mind and so possesses it that the mind gives to it 
a real assent, then all rival claims, all so-called difficulties wither at the 
root. It seems a simple answer, but is only simple as daylight. It takes 
genius to produce it so that it will sift into the soul. The noblest and most 
powerful minds could well devote their profoundest effort to “feeding the 


lambs.” 

In addition to this correct attitude of “The Everlasting Man” and “The 
Pope” toward the idea of reaching the people, there are other things in both 
books for which we are grateful. We recall particularly three of Carrére’s: 
his study of the character of Peter; his criticism of Dante’s theory; his fine 
outline of the Roman Question. The last two have, of course, been presented 
before but never with such succinct clearness. Carrére’s study of St. Peter, 
however, is new. But Carrére makes it so plain that his view is the true 
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one, that we wondered why we had never thought of it before. We shall 
never again think of Peter as actually intending to deny his Master. 


To Chesterton we are especially thankful for two chapters in the first 
division of “The Everlasting Man,” and for the first four in the second part. 
Chesterton’s essential and remarkable gift is intuition. We say of certain 
persons that they are acute judges of character. We might say of Chester- 
ton that he is an acute judge of hordes of characters. We say “hordes” pur- 
posely, because the more tangled, jumbled, cross-purposive, hopelessly con- 
founded and embedded a given mass of mankind seems, the more trium- 
phantly he flashes upon the ultimate nodus that started the debacle. His 
answer in every case, if not “in the clout,” appears to common sense, at 
least, as very near it. This will be evident to anyone who reads carefully 
the chapters on “God and Comparative Religions” and “The War of Gods 
and Demons.” In this latter chapter, as an example of what we mean, 
Chesterton gives us, within two thrilling pages, the whole story and the inner 
meaning of the war between Carthage and Rome, more graphically and 
more completely than Livy in his two books on the same subject. 


But it is where he comes to the one character, Christ, that Chesterton is 
at his best. We think that for originality, power, clearness, enthusiasm and 
what for want of a better word we shall call devoutness, Chesterton will 
never surpass the first four chapters of the second part of his “Everlasting 
Man.” Speaking in statistical fashion, these chapters are merely a conden- 
sation of the life and the work of Christ. “A trite subject,” the academic 
mind would say. But if ever chapters burned with a spiritual fire, these 
are the chapters. If ever “popular” writing reached its apotheosis, it is 
here, in these hundred pages, that should last as long as the English lan- 
guage. He has done the work of genius, has Chesterton. After nineteen 
centuries of Christian meditation, elucidation and comment upon the New 
Testament, he has thrown a new, a fresh light upon the life of Christ in 
these great and searching and inspiring prayers of the soul. 

I wish I could be equally unreserved in praise of the style of Chesterton 
everywhere as I am here. But indeed sometimes in this book, as in others 
of his books, I find the reading as laborious as rowing in a swamp. It is 
not that Chesterton is attempting to be academically “deep.” I feel always 
that he is trying to say something worth while and to say it clearly. But 
the fact is that he is often trying to say too much at once. He pierces to 
the center of a vast falsehood, with its thousand complicated ramifications, 
and before he has done sufficient mining and sapping, he explodes it. The 
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result is a bewildered sense that the job has not been done in a cleancut 
manner. It heaves us into the air with the rest of the fragments, hoist with 
our own petard. 

Chesterton himself criticizes his own work in an appendix, and says that 
he is wordy. With due respect for his opinion, I do not think that the es- 
sential fault lies there. Wordiness does not mean obscurity and Chesterton 
in places is obscure. In my judgment, the whole fault lies in the premature 
explosion of an idea and the tools he constantly uses to effect it. These 
tools are two in number, the simile and what I shall call the volte-face. If 
we recall how often the mannered phrase, “which is like saying,” and the 
words “topsy turvy” and “upside down” recur in Chesterton, we shall realize 
how persistently these two tools are used. 

A concrete example is perhaps the best way of showing their effect on the 
reader’s mind. 

“Alexander looked up from the valley at the mountain top, and said: 
‘Behold! I am now perched upon that mountain peak.’ Which is like say- 
ing that Alexander wears his shoes on his face.” 

This is not Chesterton’s simile. It is mine. I think, though, that it fairly 
represents many of his. Now, without pedantic analysis, what is the effect 
of this simile on the mind? Any simile makes the mind perform two opera- 
tions; namely, compare two things, and decide upon their likeness. The 
mind moves off the main track of thought for a moment, but when it finishes 
the comparison, it should be back on the track and going stronger. Now, 
with the simile above given, the mind gets off the track and doesn’t get 
back. The absurd notion of a person wearing his shoes on his face grips 
the mind and holds it fast. Too many similes overwork the mind, but even 
a few burlesque similes derail it. I think Chesterton errs on both counts. 


The volte-face mannerism consists in building up the argument of an op- 
ponent with much plausibility, and then suddenly turning it upside down, 
revealing that the truth is exactly the contrary of what he imagined. This, 
of course, is sometimes highly effective. But when it becomes a habit, it 
makes the mind suspicious. After all, though truth and error are at op- 
posite poles in the abstract, in the concrete it is not always so. There is an 
admixture of truth in all actual error and we feel that this should be sifted 
out beforehand. It doesn’t seem exactly fair to the opponent to upset him 
so violently and so absolutely; and the repetition of this treatment dizzies 
the reader’s mind and gradually unsettles its confident attention. 


It may be said, however, that Chesterton, engaging as he does in tre- 
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mendous battle with the false gods, has not the time for such details. I 
cannot agree with this. For my part, I should not like to see him injured 
by the smallest fragment of the temples whose pillars he so lustily pulls 


down. 
Josepu P. Conroy, S.J. 


THE DECLINE OF THE West. By Oswald Spengler. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. 

ORIENT ET OccipENT. By René Guénon. Paris: Payot. 

In view of the present growing insistence on the importance of both phi- 
losophy and religion, these books have a very special interest. Spengler’s 
contribution may be said to consist in that he holds up the mirror, not to 
nature indeed, but to “modern” thought, in as far as this may be allowed to 
be a Protestant and atheistic monopoly. Much that he has to say, in so far 
as he confines himself to mere factual observation, is of real import, and 
many of the analogies and contrasts that he notes as existing or having 
existed between the various cultures and civilizations in history are truly 
suggestive and arresting. The danger is that many may be misled into the 
belief that what is properly sound in the book is necessarily linked up with 
the assumptions with which he starts in his interpretation of this vast and 
varied material, and it is this interpretation precisely that gives the work 
as a whole its distinctive character. 

The author’s purpose is revealed in the introductory statement that 

If we are to discover in what form the destiny of Western culture will be accom- 
plished we must first be clear as to what culture is, what its relations are to visible 
history, to life, to soul, to nature, to intellect, what the forms of its manifestation 
are and how these forms . . . may be accepted and pointed to as symbols. 

His leading quest, in other words, is to discover what he calls a logic of 
history which will enable him to determine what the future of Western 
civilization is destined to be. For this purpose he begins by assuming a 
philosophy which is none other than that of Kant modified and blended with 
a whole dose of Bergson. The resulting chemical compound is, to say the 
least, somewhat weird. 

“Kant’s greatness,” we are told, “consists in his having created the idea of 
a ‘form a priori’ but not in the application that he gave it” (p. 170). He 
“established causality as a necessary form of knowledge. It cannot be too 
often emphasized that this was meant to refer exclusively to the understand- 
ing of man’s environment by way of reason,” but “it has been overlooked 
that this limitation (necessary form) of the principle to a single domain of 
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knowledge is just what forbids its application to the contemplation and ex- 
periencing of living history” (p. 151). “Knowledge for Kant is mathe- 
matical knowledge” (p. 7). 

“The head and front of moral modernity must ever be Kant, who (in this 
respect Rousseau’s pupil) excludes from his ethics the motive of compas- 
sion and lays down the formula, ‘So act that...’ All ethic in this style is 
meant to express the will-to-infinity, and this will demands the conquest of 
the moment, the present and the foreground of life” (p. 362). “Every 
thinker from Meister Eckhardt to Kant willed to subject the ‘phenomenal’ 
world to the asserted domination of the cognizing ego” (p. 335). “The 
basic feeling (of the whole world as will) is not merely the foundation of 
our ethics it is itself our whole ethics. The rest are by-laws” (p. 342). 

“But what Kant poses as necessary forms of thought are in reality only 
necessary forms of Western thought” (p. 23). “So far no one has dared 
to assume that the supposed constant structure of the intellect is an illusion 
and that the history spread out before us contains more than one style of 
knowing,” that the “non-agreement (of philosophers) is not due to imper- 
fections of the human intellect or present gaps in a perfectible knowledge, 
in a word, is not due to defect, but to destiny and historical necessity— 
this is a discovery” (p. 60). “We designate the soul . . . as the possible and 
the world on the other hand as the actual. We see life as the form in which 
the actualizing of the possible is accomplished” (p. 54). “‘Actuality, the 
world in relation to the soul, is for every individual the projection of the 
directed upon the domain of the extended, the proper mirroring itself on 
the alien; one’s actuality, then, signifies one’s self” (p. 164). “That which 
is a possibility is a necessity” (p. 45). 

The “prime form of the world is innate in so far as it is an original pos- 
session of the soul of that culture which is expressed by life as a whole and 
acquired in so far that every individual soul re-enacts for itself that creative 
act and unfolds in early childhood the symbol of depth to which its exist- 
ence is predestined, as an emerging butterfly unfolds its wings” (p. 174). 
The author sees the “duty of penetrating the world-feeling not only of our 
proper soul but of all souls whatsoever that have contained grand possibil- 
ities and have expressed them in the field of actuality as grand cultures” 
(p. 159). 

In this process of analysis as to what constitutes culture and civilization 
the author devotes himself mainly to the consideration of Western, Greek 
and Arabic developments, which he denominates respectively as Faustian, 
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Apollonian and Magian. As the Faustian soul proves to be his main stan- 
dard for evaluating the contrasts and analogies presented by other cultural 
forms it is of importance to understand what he means thereby. “In the 
world as seen by the Faustian’s eyes everything is motion with an aim” (p. 
343). “The Western Gothic form-feeling is that of an unrestrained, strong- 
willed, far-ranging soul and its chosen badge is pure, imperceptible, un- 
limited space” (p. 81). “The autobiographical tendency of Western man 

. is utterly alien to the classical man, while his intense historical aware- 
ness is in complete contrast to the almost dreamy unconsciousness of the 


Indian” (p. 131). 


“To call the Faustian culture a will culture is only another way of ex- 
pressing the eminently historical disposition of its soul.” “Our first person 
idiom, our ‘ego habeo factum,’ faithfully renders the ‘way of doing things’ 
that results from this disposition and with its positive directional energy 
dominates not only our picture of the world-as-history but our own history 
to boot” (p. 308). “It was not Christianity that transformed Faustian man 
but Faustian man who transformed Christianity ... and he not only made it 
a new religion but also gave it a new moral direction . . . the will to power 
even in ethics. The fashion of striving to set up a proper morale as a uni- 
versal truth, to enforce it upon humanity, to reinterpret or overcome or 
destroy everything otherwise constituted . . . nothing is more characteristi- 
cally our own than this is” (p. 344). “The prime feeling of a losing, 
Erlésung, solution of the soul in the infinite, of a liberation from all material 
heaviness which the highest moments of our music always awaken sets free 
also the energy of depth that is in the Faustian soul: whereas the effect of 
the classical art-work is to bind and to be bound, and the body-feeling se- 
cures, brings back the eye from distance to a near and still that is saturated 
with beauty” (p. 177). 


As is fairly evident, this Faustian culture, which Spengler identifies with 
the whole of Western culture, resolves itself into the culture of Protestantism, 
and the Faustian soul is nothing but the Christian soul gone wrong in so 
far as it has made itself the center of its own universe and the object of its 
own religion. The genuine elements of Western culture in so far as this is 
distinguished from Greek or Oriental cultures, elements so confusedly ap- 
prehended by Spengler, resolve themselves into an ability to face the com- 
plex resulting from the knowledge that God created the world out of noth- 
ing, or, as the mother of the Maccabees put it, é{ od dvtwy éroincev, (a con- 
cept not to be found in Greek philosophy or in any of the sacred books of 
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the East) and therefore it is wholly His and in His hands; that our wills 
are free, that hence, being responsible, man is seen to stand out not merely 
as an individual but as a person, and that the Jewish and Christian re- 
ligions, being historical religions, Western man has inherited a traditional 
concern for the importance of facts in the past and for their significance as 
a necessary condition to an adequate understanding of the present. As for 
Spengler’s references to the Gothic spirit, we think that Browning’s “Abt 
Vogler” speaks far more accurately for the Middle Ages in so far as the 
term Gothic is made to apply to them. Referring to the power of music, 
he is made to say, 

Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star; .. . 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 

Instead of the Faustian’s yearning for the indefinite, 


It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws. 


“Orient et Occident” is also an indictment of Western civilization, but 
whereas Spengler attributes the decline to our having departed from instinct 
and turned to reason, René Guénon blames it on the fact that we have turned 
from intellect to materialism. According to him, all normal civilizations 
have been traditional civilizations, and by traditional he means a civilization 
that rests upon principles that are supra-rational, universal and immutable. 
Though not a Catholic and while confessing his ignorance of scholastic 
philosophy, he takes his ground on the knowledge he has of Eastern thought 
and he is inclined to assign the definite existence of such a tradition of 
metaphysics in the West to the period stretching between Charlemagne and 
the Crusades. But this has been lost and Western civilization stands out 
as the only one in history that has progressed along purely material lines, 
and unlike the older civilizations of the East it no longer knows what pure 
intellectuality is. 

The loss, though traceable in the fourteenth century, is due mainly to the 
effects of the Reformation and the Renaissance, but it was Descartes who, in 
his view, succeeded in stamping upon our Western civilization its present 
decidedly anti-traditional character, inasmuch as he reduced metaphysics to 
the bare function of supplying a foundation for physics. Thus reason, with 
which he insists intelligence is not to be identified, came to be viewed as 
only a means for acting on matter. Out of this perversion have developed 
our various modern and mutually conflicting superstitions in regard to the 
supremacy of reason in the rationalistic sense and the all-importance of life 
in what he considers the materialistic sense of the intuitionist, until the 
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general tendency reached its ultimate depth in pragmatism, with its elimina- 
tion of all considerations of truth in a sense of universal or immutable prin- 
ciples in favor of utility. 

As a result of this lack of intellectuality in the West we have become the 
prey to countless illusions such as claiming for our civilization a superiority 
in the absolute sense over all others and boasting of our material progress 
as if this were a sign of our intellectual existence. Because of our intellec- 
tual anarchy we are left to the mercy of every wind of doctrine. Each calls 
that progress which meets with his peculiar preference, with the result that 
in a spirit of usurping proselytism we are subjected to a reckless propaganda 
in the name of false science, which, though admittedly hypothetical in char- 
acter, presumes to dogmatize in all matters of morals and religion. Yet as 
the author well notes, no purely intellectual consideration justifies such 
proselytism and, we might add, nothing could, short of a Divine command 
such as that issued by our Lord to His Apostles and their legitimate succes- 
sors. For there is all the difference in the world between a simple exposi- 
tion of the truth and the arrogant attempt to impose one’s own will and ideas 
upon others which, as we have seen, Spengler confesses to be the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Faustian or Protestant culture. 


The West reproaches the East with its fixity but, as Guénon observes, to 
see in fixity a defect one must believe in progress in the superstitious evolu- 
tionary sense. In so far as this fixity is due to a belief in principles the 
modification of what is contingent in life, including social and political in- 
stitutions, is reduced to an adaptation to circumstances. The tendency of 
the Western mind to confuse immutability with immobility is owing to its 
being no longer able to distinguish concept from imagination and to its 
having confused mere change with progress. Dispersion of character in a 
multiplicity of activities is called enrichment. Effort for effort’s sake in- 
dependently of results and a passion for research for the mere sake of re- 
search have reduced the Gospel saying, “Seek and ye shall find” to a dead 
letter. 

By way of remedy the author would have us go to the Orient where he 
maintains a true metaphysics still exists. The restoration of a sound intel- 
lectuality, if oniy in a few at the start, seems to him to be the only way of 
putting an end to the mental confusion that reigns in the West. By reason 
of the universality of the principles, all traditional doctrines are in essence 
identical, and common accord should be sought and is most readily realized 
in the universality of these principles, for truth is one and imposes itself 
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equally on all who know it. It is not a question of substituting one tradi- 
tion for another, but since unity is everywhere to be found beneath diversity 
what is common to all normal civilizations are the underlying and funda- 
mental principles. Nor is it sufficient in this respect to invoke the unity of 
human nature, for that unity itself cannot be definitely understood or given 
its full significance without some knowledge of these principles. 

Our criticism would be that the author has undervalued the importance of 
the relics of that earlier metaphysical tradition in the West which he him- 
self recognizes. It may be a matter of surprise to the average English mind 
which, as Guénon properly insists, contrary to the usual assumption, is any- 
thing but traditionalist in so far as it raises mere precedent to the level of a 
superstition,—but it is an ascertainable fact, that the Anglo-Saxon laws in 
their gradual development from Ethelbert to Canute presuppose a very de- 
finite metaphysics and that that same metaphysics in developed form is tacitly 
implied in our own American Constitution. To say that Burke and the great 
Whig lawyers of his day were all metaphysicians might shock the average 
lawyer of today and yet such was undoubtedly the case. Moreover, the au- 
thor fails to recognize the great importance of the distinctive development 


of Western metaphysics that resulted in the education of the human mind 
under the influence of the teachings of Revelation. Rather than turn to the 
Orient for assistance in the revival of metaphysics in modern times, much 
the better method would appear to be to lead minds back to a renewed grasp 
of such principles as underlie our more permanent institutions and without 


a knowledge of which those institutions stand out as sadly unintelligible. 
MooruouseE F. X. Mitrar, S.J. 


RELIGION AND THE Rise oF CapiratismM. By R. H. Tawney. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Professor Tawney’s book is an attempt to evaluate the influence of the 
social ethics of the Christian Faith on economics in the past. As a first step 
in this undertaking he very wisely notes that the element of tradition must 
be carefully kept in mind when making any such review. Paraphrasing 
Professor Wallas, he says, 

There is an evolution of ideas as well as of organisms and the quality of civiliza- 
tion depends on the transmission less of physical qualities than of a complex struc- 
ture of habits, knowledge and beliefs, the destruction of which would be followed 
within a year by the death of half the human race (p. 12). 

The question he proposes at the start is as to whether the idea of a church 
involves “the acceptance of any particular standard of social ethics and if 
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so, ought a church to endeavor to enforce it as among the obligations in- 
cumbent on its members” (p. 14). 

Turning to the Middle Ages, he finds that society was then interpreted not 
as the expression of economic self-interest but as held together by a system 
of mutual though varying obligations. These obligations were held to arise 
out of the particular circumstances of society as then organized. 

The distinctive feature of medieval thought is the contrasts which later were to 
be presented as irreconcilable antitheses appear in it as differences within a larger 
unity and that the world of social organization originating in physical necessities 
passes by insensible gradations into that of the spirit (p. 20). 

The suspicion of economic motives had been one of the earliest elements 
in the teaching of the Church, but trade was not considered as positively 
sinful and “whatever may be thought of their conclusions both the occasion 
and the purpose of scholastic speculations upon economic questions were 
eminently practical” (p. 30). There was the attempt to try every transaction 
by a rule of right which will not vary with individual necessity or individual 
opportunity. According to the author, religious opinion endorsed to the full 
the static view which regarded the social order as a thing unalterable, to be 
accepted, not to be improved. 

Here we think that the author has made the usual mistake of confusing 
the various periods of the Middle Ages as if they constituted one homo- 
geneous whole. The statement as it stands is certainly not true of the 
twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth centuries and can only be con- 
sidered as accurately applied to the later Middle Ages when, after Philip the 
Fair’s attack on Boniface VIII, men began, as is usual in times of general 
social confusion, to feel that security lay in maintaining the status quo. But 
with regard to the medieval attitude generally, the author’s concluding state- 
ment is worth noting. 


So merciless is the tyranny of economic appetites, so prone to self-aggrandize- 
ment, to empire and economic self-interests, that a doctrine which confines them to 
their proper sphere as the servant, not the master, of civilization may reasonably 
be regarded as among the pregnant truisms which are a permanent element in any 


sane philosophy (p. 62). 

At the outbreak of the Reformation, when the mastery of man over his 
environment heralded the dawn of a new age where “questions of social 
morality were involved, men whose names are a symbol of religious revolu- 
tion stand with hardly an exception on the ancient ways, appealed to medi- 
eval authorities and reproduced in popular language the doctrines of the 
Schoolmen” (p. 82). But the intemperance of the innovators displayed it- 
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self in the tendency to interpret the rules of canon law with a more rigorous 
severity. “The aim of religious leaders was to reconstruct not merely doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical government but conduct and institutions on a pattern 
derived from (what they unhistorically took to be) the forgotten purity of 
primitive Christianity” (p. 85). What the author, however, fails to observe 
is that, to use the slang expression, they knocked the bottom out of things by 
their denial of fundamental principles. He is right in maintaining that 
Luther had no coherent and consistent doctrine, but quite wrong in holding 
that he was versed in scholastic philosophy. Both Déniflé and Grisar have 
established the opposite, and Leibnitz before them pointed out that he was 
a rank nominalist, which accounts for his appeal from what he chose to 
consider legalistic calculated virtue to a sentimental “natural kindliness 
which does not need to be organized by law” (p. 91). As Professor Tawney 
himself observes, “To wave aside the world of institutions and law as alien 
to that of the spirit—is not this to abandon instead of facing the task of 
making Christian morality prevail?” (p. 99). 

Calvin is represented as having taken up his position at the opposite ex- 
treme, and the Calvinist’s self-appointed task is seen to be at once to dis- 
cipline his individual life and to create (sic) a sanctified society. Their 
teaching was admirably designed to liberate economic energy, a point in 
favor of the movement which, in view of the times, encrusted as they were 
in materialistic feudalism, should be given full credit, while it is remem- 
bered, however, that “the claim of the Calvinist churches is everywhere to 
exercise a collective responsibility for the moral conduct of their members 
in all the various relations of life” (p. 125). Calvin’s system, we are re- 
minded, is far more Roman (pagan) than Christian, and more Jewish than 
either. In the struggle between liberty and authority it sacrificed liberty 
with enthusiasm. 

The Reformation found England already a cauldron seething with econo- 
mic unrest and social passions, and “it aggravated every problem and gave 
a new turn to the screw which was squeezing peasant and craftsman.” But 
at the same time “it caused the criticisms passed on the changes in the past 
half century to be brought to a head in a sweeping indictment of the new 
economic forces and an eloquent restatement of the theory of social obliga- 
tions” (p. 128). But in time “natural justice imperfectly embodied in posi- 
tive law was replaced as the supreme source of authority by positive law, 
which might or might not be the suppression of natural justice” (p. 179. 

The social teaching of the Anglican church ceased to count because the 
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church itself had ceased to think, and as we are told, “an institution which 
possesses no philosophy of its own inevitably accepts that which happens to 
be fashionable.” Under these circumstances and in line with the Calvinist 
tradition which looked upon society as wholly factitious, a political theory 
properly associated with the name of Locke developed, which looked upon 
society as a joint-stock company rather than as an organism, with the liabil- 
ities of the shareholders strictly limited. The most important rights are 
property rights. “Those who do not subscribe to the company have no 
legal claim to a share in the profits, though they have a moral claim on the 
charity of their superiors.” 

With regard to the Puritans, the author stresses the important fact that 
“it is will—will organized and disciplined and inspired, will quiescent in 
rapt adoration or straining in violent energy, but always will—which is the 
essence of Puritanism” (p. 201). The Puritan casuists such as Baxter might 
attempt to repeat the teaching of Popes and Doctors, but their failure had 
its roots in the soul of Puritanism itself, for “the Puritan character offered 
no direct opposition but a polished surface on which these ghostly admoni- 
tions could find no enduring foothold” (p. 226). In the end, Calvinism, 
which had begun by being the very soul of authoritarian regimentation, 
ended by being the vehicle of an almost utilitarian individualism. For the 
Puritan, “too often contemning the external order as unspiritual, . . . made 
it and ultimately himself less spiritual by reason of his contempt” (p. 229). 
His moral self-sufficiency nerved his will but it corroded his sense of social 
solidarity. 

To say as the author does that though the theory of Puritanism had been 
discipline yet its practical result was liberty, should sound rather startling 
to any but an English mind, committed as this type of mind is to the habit 
of blurring the element of intelligibility in historical events and movements. 
Perhaps the best feature of Professor Tawney’s book is that it comes as a 
vivid and glowing commentary on the words addressed by our Lord to the 
Jews, “If you continue in My word, you shall be My disciples indeed. And 
you shall know the truth: and the truth shall make you free” (John VIII, 
31, 32). The last clause of this text has become familiar from its frequent 
quotation in recent years by many, among others President Coolidge, and 
Hadley, President emeritus of Yale, but why the conditional ground laid 
down in this prophetic utterance of our Lord should always be omitted is 
certainly a matter for serious consideration. 


M. F. X. M. 
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DETERMINISM IN EpucaTion. By William C. Bagley. Baltimore: Warwick 

and York, 1925. Pp. 194. 

This book, two-thirds of which consists of articles and addresses previ- 
ously published in such journals as School and Society and the Educational 
Review, is a vigorous and at times almost bitter attack on some of the as- 
sumptions and conclusions of the present test movement. Doctor Bagley 
states frankly that he “has a very definite axe to grind—a very real and in- 
tense desire to establish a hypothesis” (page 156). Obviously, there is no 
need to establish a hypothesis unless the working-principle it advances has 
been unrecognized or denied. The hypothesis offered by Doctor Bagley as 
his own contribution to educational theory contains two main postulates; 
that “education . . . plays a positive and indispensable role in the develop- 
ment of intelligence; and . . . does operate as an equalizing force among in- 
dividuals of varying degrees of native endowment” (page 5). The implica- 
tion, if not the frank accusation, of the book is that this hypothesis is op- 
posed by a school of psychologists and educators so large and powerful 
that the very existence of American education is imperiled. “The 1Q... 
threatens to overturn the entire theory and practice of democratic education” 
(page 17). Tests as now used in American schools give sanction to deter- 
minism and fatalistic inferences. Workers as thorough and conservative as 
Lewis M. Terman and Guy M. Whipple are singled out as educational Tories 
of the darkest hue. They, and all who think with them, are psychologically 
at sea and philosophically anti-democratic. The current theory underlying 
tests is utterly wrong and unutterably vicious. 

While Doctor Bagley says a number of good things, and says them well, 
his work suffers from two outstanding defects. It is grandiloquent in prov- 
ing a point which nobody of consequence denies, and it falls short when it 
attempts to establish a theory which even those whom Doctor Bagley looks 
upon as his worst enemies would receive with sincere joy were it once 
verified. 

The present writer cannot recall any psychologist of note who has denied 
that tests measure intelligence as developed by education and environment. 
The very mathematical structure of the I Q, used from the beginning by 
Binet, is an implicit recognition of this fact. In order that the I Q may 
remain constant, the mental age must increase or improve from year to 
year. This improvement is brought about partly by mere maturity, but to 
a greater extent by training. Educated races use their minds better and 
more profitably than do uneducated races. Individuals whose education is 
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shortened, neglected, or inefficiently conducted do not develop as they might 
have done. For this reason the schools, after the Church, are a nation’s best 
social investment. This is more than a hypothesis; it is an observable, an 
observed, and an admitted fact. One who professes a real and intense desire 
to establish a hypothesis such as this may without injustice be suspected of 
being determined to find enemies with whom to break a spear. 

But brightness does not increase as does mental power. Mental power is 
an absolute thing; brightness is something relative. To be bright is to have 
more mental power than others in the group among which we move. 

Is native brightness capable of increase? This is the point that Doctor 
Bagley is under the necessity of proving, and which he fails to prove. 


He has accumulated data in confirmation of the fact that educated na- 
tions and communities enjoy greater social stability, greater prosperity, and 
greater immunity from violence and crime. The argument he constructs 
from these data is that social well-being is an evidence of superior mentality, 
and that this superior mentality must in its turn be the result of education. 


Such an argument is open to two evident objections. First, it remains to 
be proved that education raised the mental level of the communities in ques- 
tion. To say that, being superior, they demanded a better school system is 
just as probable as to say that they became superior in virtue of the system 
that sprang up or was developed. Secondly, when we come to seek in the 
social order for evidences of culture and true mental ability, we must ap- 
peal to ethical and sociological principles deeper than those on which Doctor 
Bagley relies. Is every revolution evidence of decadence? Might not the 
absence of a cabinet crisis (adduced by Doctor Bagley as proof of a high 
order of intelligence) be more indicative of lack of brains than would be 
its occurrence? Is a community to be classed as mentally superior because 
it has few homicides, when, perhaps, the poor are oppressed and the unborn 
done away with? In short, if a community’s social status is to be made the 
index of its mentality, a far deeper study of social virtues and vices is re- 
quired than that which Doctor Bagley has to offer. 


“Determinism in Education” does not provide, then, any proof of the 
theory which those whom the author looks upon as his worst enemies would 
be the first to welcome and proclaim—that education has power in the space 
of twelve or sixteen years to take the dullard and raise him up to the level 
of the bright and the superior. American educators who allow themselves 
to be guided to some extent by the I Q have no intention of closing to chil- 
dren the opportunities they crave. The consistent and universal effort is to 
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keep all children in school as long as possible and to encourage them to 
mount as high as their abilities permit. Of what does Doctor Bagley com- 
plain, and in what does he desire us to correct our ways? Does he wish to 
see established in our universities chairs from which scholars can address 
themselves to young men who loath bookish knowledge and whose one as- 
piration is to learn as early as possible how to repair or drive a truck? Is 
it not better to recognize the existence of this type of mind and to provide 
for it a schooling that meets its needs? 

“The unmistable trend of democracy has been toward the elevation of the 
common man to a position of supreme collective control” (page 25); “the 
I Q threatens to overturn the entire theory and practice of democratic edu- 
cation” (page 17). In a population of over a hundred millions we must 
expect to find some fanatics who advocate the exclusion from school of all 
save the future supermen. We shall also discover some inferior psycholo- 
gists who do not understand the technique of interpreting intelligence scores 
or the philosophical and sociological principles that should govern such 
interpretation. Doctor Bagley has collected quotations illustrating these 
blunders. But it is unjust to represent such men as Lewis M. Terman as 
leaders of this company. “Determinism in Education” will serve a useful 


purpose in restraining those who might otherwise go to extremes. But the 
author is unduly alarmed when he imagines that American education stands 
in need of a Lincoln to deliver it from slavery to the intelligence test and 


from the cult of the I Q. 


Austin G. Scumupt, S.J. 
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Merle C. Pp. 105. New York 1925. The Macmillan Company. 
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Reissue, New York 1926. The Macmillan Company. 

THE PEDIGREE OF THE Human Race. By Wilder, Harris Hawthorne. Pp. 
xiv & 368, 111 figures. New York 1926. Henry Holt & Co. 

Man’s Lire on Eartu. By Schmucker, Samuel Christian. Pp. xxix & 299, 
64 figures. New York 1925. Macmillan Co. 

SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Murray, Robert 
H. With an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Pp. xvii & 450. London 
1925. The Sheldon Press (New York: The Macmillan Co.). 


Just as the chemist has forsaken the atom for the study of its smaller 
component, the electron, so the geneticist has recently focused his attention 
on the gene, the smaller component of the chromosome, as the true “bearer 
of hereditary characters” in the living cell. Each chromosome is composed 
of many genes, strung bead-like along its length. In the years following 
the rediscovery of Mendel’s work (1899) each character was regarded as a 
unit, separate from and independent of all other units, and determined by 
a single chromosome or a portion thereof, the gene. Recent work has forced 
geneticists to give up the idea of “unit characters.” A single gene has been 
found to affect many different characters; conversely, a single character 
may be affected by many different genes. Thus, fifty or more genes produce 
eye-color; if just one of the fifty is absent, the color will be modified. 
Hence, what one gene may do is determined by its neighboring genes. 

This changed concept forces a revaluation of the environment, both 
within and without the organism. Heredity is not the implacable kismet or 
fate which it is often pictured, chiefly by well paid alienists. Each part of an 
organism has neighboring or environing parts which affect and determine 
what the other parts shall be; such is the internal environment. The or- 
ganism as a whole is affected by the external environment. All of this 
makes for uncertainty, particularly in the study of human heredity. 

Dr. Jennings’ little book is fascinating. The style is sprightly and not 
too serious. Here are some of the concluding sentences: 
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But whatever eugenic measures are attempted, so long as biparental inheritance 
is kept up, the variety, the surprises, the perplexities, the melodrama, that now 
present themselves among the fruit of the human vine will continue. Capitalists 
will continue to produce artists, poets, socialists, and laborers; laboring men will 
give birth to capitalists, to philosophers, to men of science; fools will produce 
wise men and wise men will produce fools; who mounts will fall, who falls will 
mount; and all the kinds of problems presented to society by the turns of the in- 
visible wheel will remain. 

For the student interested in the scientific study of the environment, Prof. 
Pearse’s volume supplies a much needed text. The various habitats, the rela- 
tion of animals to plants, to colors, and to each other, are presented in 
thorough fashion. The book is well-written. An extensive bibliography 
should prove useful to the student. 

What Jennings outlined in his popular account, is presented in three sci- 
entific texts by Morgan, Shull, and Sinnott and Dunn. The recent death of 
Bateson has advanced Dr. Morgan to the leadership of the science of gen- 
etics. His book contains the Silliman lectures given at Yale University on 
Heredity. The treatment of the subject, like all other publications by Pro- 
fessor Morgan, shows thorough scientific knowledge, proper conservatism 
in the interpretation of experimental data, and a fine appreciation of the 
difficulties and unsolved problems that confront the geneticist. Dr. Shull’s 
account is intended for the elementary student and may be commended for 
its excellent arrangement, its simplicity of style, and the caution of its 
speculative statements. The text by Sinnott and Dunn is admirably suited 
for teaching purposes, since each chapter is supplemented with “questions 
for thought and discussion” and pertinent “problems.” Dr. Morgan’s book 
is most scientific, Dr. Shull’s most readable, Sinnott and Dunn’s most teach- 
able. 

It is desirable that interest in experimental genetics be increased, since 
most biological speculations in one form or another must consider the prob- 
lem of heredity. This is particularly true of the evolutionary speculations. 
Evolution is confronted by these questions: “Do new characters arise? Do 
new characters become hereditary? Why do they arise? How do they 
arise?” The answers belong to the domain of Experimental Genetics. 

It is only in the past thirty years that any real progress in the study of 
genetics has been made. Before then, as stated by Sinnott and Dunn (p. 10) 

The great controversy over the theory of evolution had begun, following the 
publication of Charles Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859, and the attention of 
biologists was centered upon argument and speculation rather than upon a care- 
ful experimental study of plants and animals themselves. 
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In 1916 Dr. Morgan published his “Critique of the Theory of Evolution,” 
which was based on the evidence of experimental breeding as applied to the 
evidences for evolution and to the various speculations relative to the causes 
and manner of evolution. Successive printing of this excellent text were 
quickly exhausted. A new revised edition has been prepared, with so much 
new material added, that a change of the title to “Evolution and Genetics” 
appeared warranted. The work bears the impress of thoughtfulness and 
conservatism. The final chapter on Human Inheritance deserves wide pub- 
licity; it does not leave much ground for extreme eugenists, euthenists, and 
race propagandists to stand on. 

In reading the texts on genetics just noted one is gratified with the note 
of caution, of scientific conservatism that pervades the pages. It is a dif- 
ferent impression that one gains when one reads the volumes on evolution, 
particularly the “popular” type. Most of these are written in a very cock- 
sure way, with speculations offered as fact. There are dozens of facts that 
do not fit into the evolutionary generalizations, and theory and fact are often 
hopelessly at variance. But the difficulties are persistently disregarded by 
writers on evolution, and not only by the popularizers. As a rule, evolution 
is presented as completely proved, and the difficulties are glossed over or 
simply ignored. In fact, the average book on evolution seems to be written 
according to a formula: A reference to a warfare between science and 
theology, man’s emancipation from authority and superstition, evidences of 
evolution, theories of evolution, and the evolution of man plus a few pre- 
dictions relative to the future of man. 

Personally, I feel that evolution would be far more plausible if it were 
not so perfect, if it were not so all-sufficient to explain everything. For if 
the reader reads of doubts in some other volume he will be inclined to dis- 
trust the assertive volume. Of such positive books these by Kellogg and New- 
man may be noted. Both are well written and both prove their case well,— 
too well, indeed, to appeal to any but the most superficial minds. The vol- 
ume by the Coulters is noted as an instance of the growing number of biol- 
ogists who make public profession of their Christianity side by side with 
their faith in an evolutionary cosmogony. This is likewise true of Newman, 
Lane (in Evolution and Christian Faith — Princeton U. Press 1925), 
Schmuck (see farther on) and others. 

Of really critical works on evolution there are few of recent date. Dr. 
Morgan’s “Evolution and Genetics” still remains the best scientific critique 
available. Curious to say, biologists ignore the work in the popular presen- 
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tations of evolution. O’Toole’s volume is cited merely to announce its re- 
issue at a more popular price. It is hoped that this book will see many 
printings. For a future revision I would suggest that a rewriting of some 
of the passages in a less obscure style would enhance the value of the vol- 
ume. I have tried the volume on students and they find some parts nearly 
incomprehensible. 

Dean More’s book has not found much acclaim among biologists, since 
he attacks their methods and their logic. He finds an evolutionary cos- 
mogony rational, but attacks Huxley, Haeckel, et alios, for attempting to 
identify evolution with materialism, mechanism, irreligion, agnosticism, and 
even atheism. He criticizes the mechanistic explanations of life, and advises 
the mechanists to invent a biotic law or something like it, but to stop bor- 
rowing physical and chemical terms in order to use them for dissimilar 
biological conditions or even to extend their significations in wholly un- 
warrantable fashion. The evidence for evolution he finds very scant and 
sketchy in nature. Of the theories Lamarck’s appears to him as logical and 
probable, Darwin’s as illogical, DeVries’ in accord with scientific findings. 
But if the last, namely evolution through mutation, should prevail, then 
evolution becomes less intelligible than ever and makes more demands on 
faith than ever did the Theory of Special Creation. For mutation asks us 
to believe that the gaps between species, between animal types, such as be- 
tween fish and amphibian, between reptile and bird, between a camera eye 
and no eye at all, between ape and man, between instinct and intelligence, 
—that all these are bridged by mutations, that is, by sudden jumps; but 
we do not know how mutations arise, how they are caused, where and when 
they will arise, and how big the jumps will be. On this basis it becomes 
impossible to erect any system of “biological” philosophy. Certainly the 
Spencerian philosophy and Haeckelian philosophy as based on the Theory 
of Natural Selection are unacceptable; in fact, they have proved failures, 
as indicated by the World War and the growing criminality of modern youth. 
One misses an index in this excellent volume. 

Wilder’s “Pedigree of the Human Race” is a companion volume to his 
earlier ““Man’s Prehistoric Past” (Macmillan, 1924). In the earlier volume 
the chronology of man on earth was outlined; in the present volume the 
anatomical and ethnological evidence is considered. To emphasize his ob- 
jectivity, the author resorts to a Martian visitor who examines man and his 
relatives much like a visitor may examine specimens in a museum. The 
visitor finds man the most variable creature on earth, more polymorphic 
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than even the ants. Despite this polymorphism, “All the races now living 
constitute only the varieties of a single species which had but a single origin, 
and that in some rather restricted geographical locality (p. 279).” Here I 
might note that Osborn recently (in Natural History, vol. 26, 1925) advocates 
calling the races of man definite species. “Each of these human species 
interbreeds with the other and produces a great variety of half or quarter- 
breeds. This interfertility is not a bar to specific distinction or even to 
generic distinction in mammals.” In other words, if the concept of species 
is narrowed, the one weak distinction for species is lost and transmutation 
of species is proved. 

What seems evident to the reviewer is that the amazing polymorphism 
of man is sufficiently great to include even all the “fossil men” in the single 
human species. This Wilder does not admit, but follows Osborn and other 
extremists in accepting even questioned fossils as definite human species. 
Such are the Heidelberg, Piltdown, and Java fossils. The bones found in 
1892 at Trinil, Java, consisting of a cranium, a pathological femur, and 
four teeth, are accepted as human despite that “They were found at different 
times and not in contact with one another, but were at exactly the same 
level, and so placed with reference to the geological formation that it is 


practically certain that they belonged to the same individual (p. 136).” A 
little farther (p. 153) we read these strange sentences: 


Thus far this one individual remains unique, but is yet a definite proof of the 
former existence of a transition form. No longer may sensational journalists speak 
with such humor of the “missing link.” We have a complete series of links that 
show man’s ancestry more completely than that of any other animal form, yet the 
argument does not in any way depend upon this. Scientific anthropologists have 
never needed such missing forms, yet find great interest in such forms when found. 
The italics are mine, and are placed there because the introduction as- 

sured me that the visitor from Mars was to be confronted only with actual 
material, presented objectively. But if “missing forms” are not needed by 
scientific anthropologists ... ?! 

Yet the whole volume is a demonstration, although the author intended 
differently, of the impossibility of obtaining accurate and trustworthy results 
from single skeletons or parts thereof. Thus, on p. 234, one reads of the 
Neanderthal man, of which “species” some ten skeletons of fair completeness 
and numerous fragments are available: 


Curiously enough, the recently discovered skull of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, a 
typical representative of Homo neanderthalensis, possesses unusually large nasal 
bones, with marked forward projection, so that, in the flesh, the nose must have 
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been large and prominent, and with a well formed bridge defining a noticeable 

angle on the profile contour. This is much at variance with the former ideas con- 

cerning this species, which, in all attempted reconstructions, has been furnished 
with a flat nose, something as in the apes. 

Again, on page 302: 

Judging from the skull of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, Homo neanderthalensis pos- 
sessed a nose of still greater prominence than is found in any modern race, so that 
the flat nose of the Mongolian, and the still flatter nose of the Negro, are to be 
considered as the results of a development away from the earlier condition rather 
than the retention of the primitive. 

Yet such an interpretation would indicate a retrogression toward the 
simian type, and this conflicts with the evolutionary axiom “Development 
is forward or, if retrogressive, then in a different direction.” Or, are we to 
assume that man is evolving both toward and away from the simian types? 

Books dealing with human descent usually offer a “family tree.” So 
there is a tree. 

Covering the same ground, the story of “Man’s Life on Earth” is told by 
Schmucker in vivid and popular style, as seen by a man who is religious 
and still scientific. In this story he follows Osborn’s books and published 
ideas very closely and accepts practically the extremist view of man’s 
descent. The foreword gives one the impression that the book received an 
“Imprimatur” and “nihil obstat” from the anthropological section of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The book is readable, but, despite 
the author’s emphasis on his religious convictions, is not any more convinc- 
ing than any other uncritical book on this topic. 

Still, the foregoing volume and others already noted are of interest in 
that they, at least for popular purposes, assert the religious convictions of 
the writers. These scientists do not find a disharmony between their scien- 
tific beliefs and their religious convictions. This assertion that religion and 
science are not irreconcilable has grown quite common in popular scientific 
publications. So much so recently, that a certain editor gifted with the 
“warfare complex,” garbed himself in pontifical dignity and hurled ana- 
thema at these “asserters” (he seemed to regard them as “deserters”). 

The pet instance, aside from the Galileo incident, which is adduced to 
prove the conflict between science and Christianity, is of course the case of 
Darwin. In “Science and Scientists in the Nineteenth Century” Mr. Murray 
explodes this myth, by showing that of Darwin’s protagonists a good many 
were clergymen and that in fact the Anglican clergy accepted Natural Selec- 
tion long before the English scientists were ready to do so; that in the stock 
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reference to Bishop Wilberforce’s debate with Huxley the bishop used the 
material written by Sir Richard Owen, the English anatomist. In 1887, 
Huxley wrote, “There is not the slightest doubt that, if a General Council 
of the Church scientific had been held at that time (c. 1860) we should 
have been condemned by an overwhelming majority.” 

With a wealth of anecdote and citations, and using Jenner, Simpson, Lis- 
ter, Darwin, and Pasteur as the central figures, the author shows the struggle 
between scientists on scientific questions. So vividly is the intolerance, the 
arrogance, the envy of scientists depicted, that Sir Oliver Lodge was moved 
to write in the preface, “Keenly admiring the work of the pioneer, the au- 
thor finds that he had to encounter in every case a lamentable, a serious 
opposition; and then he sadly recognizes that when this same pioneer has 
at length been received and honored and exalted, in too many cases the 
quondam sufferer metes out the same treatment to the pioneer of the next 
generation.” Simpson’s persecution of Lister, Darwin’s hatred of Lamarck, 
Liebig’s opposition to Pasteur, Pasteur’s and Metchnikoff’s fight for recogni- 
tion in the country of their work,—these form evidence that the great, too, 
have their weaknesses and prejudices. 

Throughout the volume there is abundant reference to the work of earlier 
thinkers. The author cannot forego an occasional dig at things Catholic, such 
as the celibacy (p. 1), the advocatus diaboli (p. 19), the Index expurgatorius 
(p. 317), and “The curse of science is the narrow-minded specialist who 
cannot see an inch beyond his nose. Such a man is absolutely of the mind 
of Cardinal Newman, who did not ask to see the distant scene” (p.285). 

An extensive list of biographies accompanies the volume. The page ref- 


erences in the index do not always agree with the text. 
R. A. MutTKowskI. 


ScHoLasTik. Vierteljahresschrift fiir Theologie und Philosophie. Herder 

Book Co. $6.75. 

ANTONIANUM. Periodicum philosophico-theologicum trimestre. Rome (24), 

Via Merulana 124. 35 lire. 

Both of these new periodicals are devoted to the progress of Scholasti- 
cism. The first is edited by the professors of the Jesuit Scholasticate at 
Valkenburg, Holland, and fittingly opens with an article on Scholasticism. 
The author finds its keynote in harmony, harmony between the old and the 
new, between tradition and modern science, harmony also between the unity 
of concept and the multiplicity of things and sciences, harmony above all 
between faith and reason, theology and philosophy. The author is right. 
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It is indeed this harmony between things so often called irreconcilable, 
which has ever characterized the great Scholastics, none more so than the 
greatest of them, St. Thomas. As long as the Scholastics kept this ideal be- 
fore their gaze, Scholasticism flourished; whenever one viewpoint was em- 
phasized at the expense of the other, the charm was broken and history 
records a period of decadence. 

The second article is by one of the old guard, since gone to receive the 
reward of his untiring labor in the cause of Scholastic theology, Fr. Chris- 
tian Pesch. The article deals with the famous controversy concerning the 
distinction between essence and existence. It was not love of the subject 
that urged Fr. Pesch on to write; he rightly judges that there are more im- 
portant problems confronting modern Scholastics. But the assertion had 
been made that the real distinction between essence and existence in creatures 
was the necessary foundation of philosophy and theology. In his usual 
masterly way, Fr. Pesch proves that such an assertion is unhistorical, un- 
dogmatic, grotesque. 

The last two articles are devoted to the history of philosophy. The first 
is one of a series which Fr. Pelster promises us on the peculiar development 
which Scholasticism underwent in the British Isles. The other reviews in de- 
tail a recent Catholic work on the history of ancient philosophy. 

These set articles are followed by two brief communications called “kleine 
Beitrage.” Both are from the pen of Fr. Hiirth, professor of moral theology 
at Valkenburg, and seek to underpin certain doctrines in Fr. Vermeersch’s 
recent works. The first discusses the ultimate difference between the ethi- 
cally good and the supernaturally good, between “nature’s noblemen” and 
Catholic Saints. The second inquires whether and when civil laws oblige in 
conscience. A question this of practical interest to our clergy in these days 
of Prohibition and yet discussed so little by our moralists. 

An unusually large number of book reviews, many of them by Fr. Frébes, 
the eminent Catholic authority on experimental psychology, closes the first 
number of this scholarly periodical. 

How eager the Order of Friars Minor was to contribute its share to the 
revival of Scholasticism inaugurated by Pope Leo XIII, was evidenced some 
years ago by the famous Quaracchi edition of the works of St. Bonaventure, 
and more recently by the edition of the Summa Theologica of Alexander 
of Hales. The second periodical mentioned above is a proof that, despite 
the World War, interest in things Scholastic has not slackened, but that it 
is even gathering momentum. Suggested and urged by the Minister General, 
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Fr. Bernardinus Klumper, the new review was entrusted to the professors of 
the Collegium Maximum San Antonio at Rome. Hence its name. 

Fr. Zacharias Van de Woestyne, the well known author, treats of the 
peculiar method of St. Bonaventure’s theodicy. The method reflects the 
spirit of St. Anselm and St. Augustine. St. Bonaventure does not prove the 
existence of God by constructing a certain number of Aristotelean syllogisms, 
as does St. Thomas, but by showing that God manifests Himself everywhere 
and in everything, so that His existence scarcely needs demonstration. 

The second article deals with history, more accurately with the history 
of mysticism. Fr. Livarius Oliger inquires into the authorship of certain 
revelations, handed down to us from the Middle Ages and said to have been 
vouchsafed to a Blessed Elizabeth. As, however, there is quite a number of 
saints by that name, the question naturally arises: Which of these is sup- 
posed to have received these revelations? After excluding St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary and St. Elizabeth of Portugal, Fr. Livarius decides, though hesitat- 
ingly, in favor of St. Elizabeth of Schongau. At the end of the article, the 
full text of the revelations is given both in Latin and in Catalonian. 

In the next article, Fr. Bertrandus Kurtscheid defends Pope Hadrian VI 
against the charge, recently made by Fr. Honoré, S. J., of having taught 
lax doctrines concerning the seal of confession. Last, Fr. Arduinus Klein- 
hans recalls to mind an early Hebrew grammar, published in the 16th cen- 
tury by a Portuguese Franciscan. The review closes with the usual bibliog- 
raphy and a chronicle of academic events. 

All the articles of this issue are in Latin, but the editors make it clear in 
the preface that articles in the vernacular will not be excluded. They also 
point out that the new periodical has a character of its own, in that it is 
meant to be a clearing house of Franciscan scholarship, both of the present 


and of the past. 
A. C. Correr, S.J. 


St. THomas Aguinas. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 

St. Toomas Agurnas. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S. J. B. Herder. 

Vral THOMISME ET Faux THomisMeE. Par Edg. Janssens. Société d’Etudes 
Religieuses, Liége. 

Tue Puitosopxy or St. Toomas Aguinas. By Etienne Gilson. B. Herder. 


Acta HEBDOMADAE THOMISTICAE. Romae. 
In these days of revived Scholasticism it was to be expected that the sixth 
centenary of the Canonization of Saint Thomas Aquinas would call forth 
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tributes to the greatness of the Angelic Doctor whose writings have influenced 
the schools of the world for nearly six hundred years. Forty-four years 
had passed since Pope Leo XIII published the famous Encyclical Aeterni 
Patris urging the restoration of sound Christian philosophy by returning to 
the teaching of the Prince of Scholastics. The exhortations and commands 
of Leo XIII were repeated by his successors. Pius X proposed the study 
of the philosophy and theology of St. Thomas as a remedy for the errors 
grouped under the head of Modernism. Benedict XV published the Code 
of Canon Law prepared during the reign of his predecessor, and the Code 
prescribes that the professors in Catholic Seminaries must teach philosophy 
and theology according to the method of St. Thomas without departing from 
his doctrine and principles. Pius XI, learned Pontiff and distinguished his- 
torian, in the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem sounding again the praises of 
the great medieval theologian, ordered celebrations in honor of the Sixth 
Centenary of his canonization. The Catholic world responded with alacrity, 
and in all countries of the world the papers read at these celebrations have 
been published. The list given above is not complete even for Italy and 


England. 

Running through all the papers is the following consideration. It is im- 
possible to know St. Thomas well without a study of his writings in the 
original text, the Summa Theologica being the most comprehensive and the 
most important of all his works. “Lest the false for the true or the cor- 
rupt for the pure be drunk in, be watchful that the doctrine of Thomas be 
drawn from his own fountains, or at least from those rivulets which, derived 
from the very fount, have thus far flowed, according to the established 
agreement of learned men, pure and clear” (Aeterni Patris). Summaries and 
digests have great value, especially for beginners and for those who wish to 
make a review of studies previously made, but they cannot take the place 
of the original. It is gratifying to note that very few of the papers took 
the form of special pleading for any thesis not considered essential in the 
complete structure of his doctrine. The learned men who prepared them 
justly and wisely aimed at glorifying the great theologian who has been 
called Doctor Communis, knowing well that it is much more important to 
become familiar with his method and principles than to defend any one 
interpretation of passages which have been cited in controversies by defend- 
ants of theses that are opposed to each other. 3 

Medievalism is not twentieth centuryism; but there are to be found in 
medieval philosophy and theology principles and conclusions which never 
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can be changed. St. Thomas was exceptionally successful in expounding 
lucid and unchanging principles; hence his philosophy and theology are as 
important and actual today as they were six hundred years ago. Putting 
the Angelic Doctor in his proper “historical setting” prepares the way for 
showing how his method and principles can be applied in the solution of 
modern problems. We find not only general principles of guidance, but ac- 
tual applications, ending all doubts and controversies. Besides numerous 
formulae for expressing revealed doctrines in accurate terms, we have, for 
instance, definite and detailed conclusions relating to mysticism, the in- 
spiration and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. Would that the psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists of our times knew one-half as much about the 
workings of the human mind and heart as did Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Modern hypnotists and spiritists have made experiments that 
were not possible seven hundred years ago, but in the meantime they had 
neglected the logic of the schools, and they tried to draw conclusions not 
obtained in the premises from which they argued. 


It is practically impossible, and fortunately it is not necessary, to deter- 
mine which collection of papers mentioned above will be most interesting 
to readers anxious to learn more about Saint Thomas and his writings. 
Naturally the “Acta Hebdomadae Thomisticae,” published by the Roman 
Academy of St. Thomas will attract attention. The names of Cardinal Bil- 
lot, Cardinal Laurenti and Doctor Grabmann, to say nothing of others who 
took part in the Roman celebration, are sufficient guarantees of solid and 
learned treatment of important subjects. The Cambridge Catholic Summer 
School Studies and the Manchester papers have special value for English 
readers who will be pleased to see that among the contributors to these 
studies are to be found the Rt. Rev. H. L. Janssens, O.S.B.; the Dominicans, 
Paul Mackey, Bede Jarrett, Vincent McNabb and Hugh Pope, in company 
with Rev. Richard Downey, Rev. Francis Aveling, Rev. Michael Cronin and 
others, all well acquainted with the subjects which they treated, all glorify- 
ing the saint whose doctrines they expounded and applied with great skill 
and actuality. The little pamphlet “Vrai Thomisme et Faux Thomisme,” by 
Edg. Janssens, of the University of Liege, is chiefly a word of warning to 
those who do not go to the fountain head but drink from rivulets that have 
been tainted and corrupted. 

“The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas” by Etienne Gilson, is a more 
comprehensive and more detailed study of the Angelic Doctor’s philosophi- 
cal principles than any of the papers mentioned above. The book is an 
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appeal, in concrete form, for a return to sound methods and principles, ad- 
dressed especially to those who think they are not up-to-date unless they 
follow Cartesianism, Kantism or some other false philosophy with nothing 
to commend it except its claim to be true progress because it is new—and, 
one might add, so confused and obscure that shallow minds think it must 
be deep and learned. We are to judge philosophies, Gilson writes, by their 
arguments, not by their dates. He then proceeds, not to talk about and 
around St. Thomas, but to expound his teachings on “the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of Reality, its inward structure, the nature of man, the principles of 
his moral and civil conduct, the solution of the problem of his destiny,” 
which, he says, “may be found elsewhere partially attempted in more or 
less developed efforts, but nowhere so completely realized as it is presented 
to us in the Summa Theologica for our study and admiration.” I call at- 
tention to the following declaration: “If Thomistic philosophy deserves to 
be studied still today, the reason for it can only be, that it presents the whole 
problem of Philosophy with a fullness which had never been attained to 
before and has never been reached since.” The French have a saying, Qui 
sait beaucoup, abrége beaucoup. Because Gilson knows St. Thomas well, 
he was able to give an abundance of his doctrine in two hundred and eighty 
octavo pages. But the learned and sincere man warns his readers that the 
road leading to a full knowledge of St. Thomas’ philosophy is a long road; 
there are no short-cuts leading to this heaven on earth. “This extraordinary 
structure of ideas, to which our book claims to be no more than a first guide 
(Italics ours), displays its directive principles and perspectives only by de- 
grees; to appreciate them fully we must explore the building in all direc- 
tions, after having dismissed the importunate guide with whom we had at 
first to bear as with a necessary evil.” This is an humble and candid de- 
claration. It is to be hoped that Etienne Gilson’s book and the sixth Cen- 
tenary papers will incite many students to explore the buildings in which 


St. Thomas’ wisdom is stored. 


D. J. Kennepy, O.P. 
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